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SAIL FROM 
NEW YORK— 
CUBA 


Havana 


PANAMA CANAL 


Panama Canal 
Ft. Amador 
Balboa 
Ancon 
Panama City 
Old Panama 
CALIFORNIA 
San Pedro 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Beverly Hills 
Hollywood 
Universal City 
San Francisco 
(Famous 30-mile 
drive, including 
Seal Beach and 
Mount  Tamal- 
pais) 
HAWAITL 
Hilo 
Kilauea Volcano 
Rainbow Falls 
Honolulu 
Waikiki Beach 
Pearl Harbor 
The Pali 
JAPAN 
Yokohama 
Kamakura 
Tokio 
Nikko 
Kobe 
Nara 
Kyoto 
Inland Sea 
Miyajima 
CHINA 
Chinwangtao 
Tientsin 
Peking 
Woosung 
Shanghai 
Hongkong 
Kowloon 
New Territory 
Repulse Bay 
Victoria Peak 
PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 
Manila* 
Ft. McKinley 
SIAM 
Paknam 


Bangkok 


A three-day call at P 
the Dutch East Indies, 
covered by any world crui 


Sails westward from New Y« 
$1750 (up) all expenses incl 
can Express Co. For informatio 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, 


*For vivid copes of Hee see arth 
or 1928. 


The popular ADRI- TI C and LAL Rl 


ranean Cruise deh 


Four cruises 0 er the same delightf itiner 
Stop over wherever ° you wi 
ee 


‘UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


“Optional Cruise-Tour from Manila by special 


The Belgenland is open for public inspection 
steamer, through the Sulu and Celebes Seas, visit- 


at Pier 59 or 61, North River, New York, on 


ing the more important islands in the Molucca, 
Banda and Lesser Sunda groups of the South Sea 
Islands, also the Island of BALI. No other world 
cruise has ever offered this unusual and unique 
feature. See Special Folder for particulars, 


July 31 and Muguet 1, August 30 and 31, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, October 25 and 26. From 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Cards of admission from 
Red Star Line, American Express Company, or 
your local agent, 


JAVA 
Tandjong Priok 
Weltevreden 
Batavia 
Buitenzorg 


STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 
Johore 


INDIA 
Diamond Harbor 
Calcutta 


CEYLON 
Colombo 
Mount Lavinia 
Kandy 


Peradeniya 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Elephanta Islan? 


EGYPT 
Port Sudan 
Port Tewfik— 
Suez 
Cairo 


Gizeh (Pyramids ~ | 


and Sphinx) 
Alexandria 


GREECE 
Phaleron Bay 
Athens 


ITALY 
Naples 
Capri 
Pompeii 


THE RIVIERA 


Monaco 


Mente Carlo 
Mentone 
La Turbie 
Upper Corniche 
Road 
Lower Corniche 
Road 
Villefranche 
Beaulieu 
Nice 
GIBRALTAR 
Gilbraltar 
Europa Point 
Rock Galleries 
SPAIN 
Algeciras 


Un S2Ae 
New York 
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WIDE WORLD 
_ SERVICE 
“LOW FARES TO 
JAPAN,CHINA AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 
eee UIT 


A voyage to the Orient or Around the World costs less than you may 
suppose. Seattle to Yokohama, FIRST CLASS, for as little as $195.00 


Luxurious 22,000 ton N. Y. K. liners sail every other Wednesday from 
San Francisco, with stop-over each way at Honolulu. Monthly 
from Los Angeles. Fortnightly from Seattle direct to Japan. 


Around-the-World service, East or West, FIRST-CLASS fare $983.30 
up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Special ‘‘Round-the-Pacific’’ tours to all interesting ports in 
The ORIENT and AUSTRALIA - $852.40 up 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write to Dept. 2 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market St, 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. 


LOS ANGELES 
19 Biltmore Hotel Arcade 
SEATTLE, 801 lst Ave. 


91,"x1914"x34” 


$36.50 


914”x19 "x29" 


$3.4,.00 


mionm?’° 
Ir 


LL you will need for an extended vacation— 
right with you in Pullman, motor, cabin or plane; that’s 
the adaptable “Companion”. 

Sturdy enough to be checked when desired; light 
enough to be carried as hand luggage. 


Innovation Trunks Are Priced From $300 to $35 


(Retail Display Room) 10 East 47th St. (East of Fifth Avenue) 


* 
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: — 7th Annual " | i 
Yan & Cruise De Luxe Vite OS 


~~ Wedilerranean 


eX ysterious Egypt, fascinating Africa, the Holy Land, 
beautiful Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its 
Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, 
Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bos- 
phorous, Athens, Dalmatian Coast, Cattaro, Cettinje, 
Ragusa, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taor- 
mina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


{ Exclusively Chartered Palatial $.S.“SCYTHIA’ } 
e' 


Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests—half capacity 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 


66 days of glorious adventure with free stop-over in Europe 
including return via S. S. “Berengaria” or any Cunard 
Steamer. The best of everything on ship and shore. 


Rates from$950 including shore excursions. Full particulars on request 


[ EARLY RESERVATION ADVISABLE |} 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave., "St 1875 New York 


Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. 
Chicago, 175 No. Michigan Ave. Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 
» San Francisco, 29 Geary St, - Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 


of L WAY TO 57 


yane Steamers betwee, 


ee aS2r "ty © 


MATCHLESS trip of world-wide fame which you 

can enjoy without added expense on your jour- 
ney to or from New York. Easy change from train to 
boat or boat to train at Albany, enabling you to 
include the journey in any summer itinerary. 


DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
Season Until October 15th 


Be sure your ticket reads via Day Line. Or we will accept through rail 
tickets between New York and Albany and Albany and New York. 


Delightful one day outings New York to Indian Point, Bear 
Mountain, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and return. 
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See it 
next winter - on the 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


ROUND AFRICA |/2x462F WOR 
| CRUISE il epee WARS z . 


Sailing January 12, 1929, on the S.S."Carinthia”’ 


The only city in the world where 

rickshaw boys wear ostrich plumes — 
long, colored feathers set 
between bullock horns 


@.The only cruise to visit all Africa—to 

encircle the continent and call at Dakar and 
Freetown in the primitive “Black Country” of West 
Africa, visit St, Helena, Napoleon’s prison island, and take 
all its members through the marvelous Big Game Country of 
British East Africa. Visiting also Cape Town and Dutch South Africa, 
Durban & Natal, Madagascar, Mombasa (7 Egypt. Rates, $1250 @% up. 


Send for the Booklet —“ROUND AFRICA CRUISE” 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER CRUISE 


@, Sailing January 22, 1929, on the S. S.‘‘Samaria.”” The Annual Raymond-Whitcomb Winter Cruise 

through the Mediterranean, with a fortnight in Egypt and the Holy Land. To the famous Mediterranean 
cities and great een nC hedi ce Algiers, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Venice and Nice—it will add visits to 
Taormina in Sicily, to the islands of Malta, Cyprus, Corsica and Sardinia, and to the Dalmatian coast. $1000 @ up. 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
Summer and Winter trips on Special Trains built especially for Raymond-Whitcomb ee Rew Bovey eee ee a nos 


—the finest railway cars in the world. globe. Send to any office for complete particulars. 


RAYMOND &€ WHITCOMB COMBPBARNY 


Executive Offices: CORNER BEACON AND PARK STREETS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Going Abroad 


You'll travel more pleasantly if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day 
By Frank SCHOONMAKER 


An eminently practical guide which combines 
good sense with good taste. Discriminating, ac- 
curate and charmingly written. Illustrated. $2.50 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By Epwarp HuNncrErrorp 
All the information necessary for a European 
tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, 
$2. 


what to see abroad, shopping, etc. 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 


By Avzert B. Oszornz 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
Teally worth while, brings to the prospective voy- 
ager the experience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. Srepman 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this 
standard guide for the European traveler. With 
new maps in color. Illustrated. $3.50 


In Search of England 
By H. V. Morton 


A record of lighthearted and unconventional 
wanderings, transmuting the spirit that is England 
through the pages of a hook. Illustrated. $3.00 


As It Is in England 
By Avzret B. Oszornz 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give England her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque 
villages, castles and cathedrals. Illustrated. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 
By Artuur StTantey Riccs 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide— 
and delightful reading besides. Illustrated. $2.50 


Towns and People of Modern Germany 
By Rozert Mepirt McBripnz 
Modern Germany viewed from railway, motor, 
steamboat and aeroplane—the one complete book 


on the subject written since the war. Profusely 
Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell. $5.00 


Vistas in Sicily 
By Artuur Stantey Riccs 


_ A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Illustrated, $2.50 


Spanish Towns and People 

By Rozert Mepirxz McBripg 
Furnishes the prospective traveler to Spain with 
charming descriptions of all the cities he might 


care to visit. With many illustrations by Edward 
C. Caswell. Boxed, $5.00 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By Rozgert Mepiitzr 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted ex- 
cursion through Brittany. Missrateds $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
Sweden and Its People 


Finland and Its People 
By Rozert Megpiiy 
Complete, informative and thoroughly readable 


descriptions of the countries of Northern Europe. 
Each Illustrated. $1.50 


The Lure of English Cathedrals 
By Frances M. Gostiine 


English cathedrals described, their old stories 
retold and their great personalities recreated. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


The Lure of London Galleries 3 


By ArtHuur MILton 
Wize and amiable discourses on the paintings 
of London, their artists, their history, and e 
building in which they are hung. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


At all Booksellers 


The 1-Day Series 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 
By Artuur Mitton 


Convenient guides by a man 
who knows his way around 
and knows the best way. 
Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection, A 
new kind of guide ‘‘for peo- 
ple in a hurry.’ 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


The Traveler’s Series 
By Frank ScCHOONMAKER 


1. Come With Me 
Through France, 


2. Come With Me 
Through Belgium and 
Holland. 


A new type of traye] book, 
replete with practical in- 
formation and written with 
an intimate knowledge of the 
countries in question. 

Each, Illustrated, $2.00 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. Gostiine 


Not so much a guide book 
as an adventure in enjoy- 
ment. Nice, Tourettes, Monte 
Carlo, La Turbie, Meatone, 
Grasse, Castellane and Can- 
nes are described with charm 
and alluring vividness, 

$2.00 


The Lure of 


French Chateaux 
By Frances M. GostLinae 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Vontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


Dining in Paris 
By SomMzRVILLA StToRY 
An absolute necessity if 


$2.00 


The Little Guides 
By Various Weitzres 


Detailed guides te various 
sections ef Kkngland ert the 


age guide book. The follow- 
ing titles are now ready: 


Lonpox 
Ewneusn Laxus 
CatrmEpRaAL CitTIZs 
or EXGLAMR AND 
Wares 
Dezvox 
Comm wale 
NormManpy 
Rom: 
Siciry 
Tuz Fruencu Rivizra 
FLorencz 
VEnNIcz 
Pazis 
Each, illustrated and with 
maps. $2.50 net 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 


New York 


To far lands away! 
A book is your passport 


THE MARSH ARAB 


By FULANAIN 


“Tt admits toa new world. Excursions are made with 
Haji Rikkau, the péddler, into a world of narrow water- 
ways, and one excursion into the desert.” 

—Chicago Post 


“This life of the Haji... is as intimate as a novel... 
I think I’ve read all the important volumes of Arabia 
recently published, and yet it comes to me as something 
of a surprise that Arabia has great swamp areas where 
tribes couldn’t die of thirst if they wanted to.” 


—Walter Yust in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“The mazy waterways of Iraq, with its three million 
acres of swamp, were the road he traveled.... His 
story is tragic frequently, amusing at times, informative, 
and always of a vouched-for authenticity.” 


—London Bookman 
$3.00 


THE GLAMOUR OF NEAR EAST 
EXCAVATION 


By James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 


“A moving tale of adventure for the excavators, and 
as wondrous a revelation of ancient life as one sees 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Assyrians and the rest live, move 
and have their being.... The illustrations themselves 
indicate something of the marvel of the book.” 


—Boston Transcript 
$5.00 


OPALS AND GOLD 
By R. M. MacDonald F.R.G.S. 


“Cape York Peninsula, New South Wales, Australia 
and New Guinea are ‘dug up’ by a group of prospective 
fortune hunters. 

“Exciting adventures and interesting, unusual char- 
acters.... The yarns are exceedingly readable.” 

—New York Times 
$4.00 


LIPPINCOTT— Philadelphia 
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Photo by Kaymond Fuller 


HUMAN BURDEN-BEARERS IN HONG KONG 
For centuries the stream of human burden-bearers has flowed through the streets of the 


putes the supremacy of the machine. In Hong Kong and the other great cities of China, ambulatory merchants heavily loaded with produce, wheel- 
barrows piled high with cargo and pushed by straining natives, rickshas, palanquins and two-wheeled trucks, present one of the most complete and 
varied pageants of primitive transportation which still survives in the twentieth century. 


great cities of China, and even today man power still dis- 
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TRAVELING THE PRIMITIVE HIGHWAYS 
OF THE WORLD 


The Romance of Man’s First Achievements in Transportation—Burden-Bearers 
From Arctic Tundra to African Jungle—Where the Elephant Goes to 
School—Vehicles Surviving from the Stone Age 


By W. D. HAMBLY 
Field Museum of Natural History 


The humble and indefatigable pack 
M of us have memories far too short to recollect the heat, dust, flies, and dysen- donkey, one of the oldest of burden- 


painful process of learning to walk. The hesitating tery, there is great relief in 

steps, the flutter of excitement, the prize held out by allowing the mind to run‘on from 
an adoring relative, the bumps and bruises and the friendly as- — some little abstract problem. 
sistance of articles of furniture are alike forgotten. So it is This cart gave me my clue, 


bearers, was as familiar to the Greeks 
as he is to us today. This drawing 


an Attic vase dates from 
450 B. C. 


with the racial history of man. By almost imperceptible stages so that the discomfort of a pack and rifle were forgotten in mak- 
the advance is made from a “Puffing Billy” engine traveling at ing mental pictures of the experiment and toil necessary for 
twelve miles per hour to luxurious first-class trains that travel the construction of the clumsiest early means of transport. 
across deserts, over mountain ranges and through thick jungles. Probably the first vehicle was a sledge dragged on rollers, and it 


By similar stages we 
have passed from high a 
pooped caravels through ; 
all the types of clipper 
ships to ocean liners with 
their regular sailings, wire- 
less communication, ample 
menus, and magnificent 
accommodations. Not sat- 
isfied, man turns to the air, 
and with the solution of 
problems of aviation the 
conquest of sea and land 
transport fades further and 
further into the category 
of ancient history. 

No wonder that we for- 
get the preliminary con- 
quests, and it is fortunate 
that in “the back of be- 
yond” primitive methods 
are still in use which show 
the tortuous and laborious 
trails of advance. So I 
thought in Gallipoli when I 
saw the primitive wooden 
carts abandoned by the 
Turks. They had no 
springs; well made plugs 
of hard wood took the 
place of nails; and the 
wheels were more or less 
circular pieces of solid 
wood, no attempt having 


been, made to carve spokes. “ope 
As a museum specimen the THE KING OF BURDEN-BEARERS 


cart was a valuable relic. The elephant is at once the most aristocratic and the most powerful of the beasts 

as a means of personal of burden. For centuries he has served as a regal mount of kings and rajahs and 

transport it must have been asa mighty laborer capable of prodigious feats of strength. This sumptuously 

caparisoned creature is adorned for a ceremonial occasion. At the command of 

an instrument of torture. his attendant he is raising his trunk in dignified salute to the rajah who is 
When one is worried by approaching to take his place in the carved chair upon his back. 


was sheer genius to make 
the rollers revolve as part 
of the vehicle, instead of 
halting frequently to place 
the rollers in position for a 
further movement. An 
Egyptian painting from El 
Bersheh shows .a colossal 
statue being dragged by the 
loose roller method, and 
no doubt the blocks for the 
pyramids at Gizeh were 
brought a _ considerable 
distance in this way. 
Finally some _ prehistoric 
genius thought of cutting 
down the greater part of a 
roller until-it became a 
mere axle, while the ends 
were left as solid wooden 
drums. If such axles were 
loosely bound to the cart, 
axles and drums could ad- 
vance together supporting 
the rest of the structure. 
Such solid drum carts were 
used on ancient Roman 
farms, and they survive to- 
day in the Azores and in 
remote parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The general restlessness 
of humanity accounts for 
similar means of transport 
being found in widely 
separated places, for in- 
vading armies, traders, and 
nomads driving their herds 
have taken ideas over vast 
areas. The Britons at the 
Janding of Julius Caesar 


MASTERS OF THE REINDEER 
The reindeer of the Lapps not only serves as a beast of burden, but he also supplies them with meat and milk. As early as the Stone Age the reindeer 


was hunted by primitive Europeans. 


had horse chariots with scythes on the wheels very similar to 
those used in the armies of Darius of Persia. 

The story of the domestication of animals is one which gives 
great scope for guessing; some people say that animals were first 
introduced as children’s pets, then again there is a theory that 
animals were captured for sacrifice during magical rites. Prob- 
ably the idea of using animals for transport was one of very 
gradual growth. 

The great zone of transportation by dogs lies through Siberia 
about the courses of the rivers flowing northward into the Arctic 
Ocean. The Bering Sea makes a break, after which dog team 


transport is found among Eskimo tribes from Alaska, into Hud- 
son Bay Territory, and so to Greenland. Northern Indian Tribes 


THE STURDY CAMEL OF THE ANDES 


Like his cousin, the camel, the Andean llama can travel long distances 

without water. A good llama can carry a load for a three days’ journey 

without drinking, while the only food it requires is a small quantity 
of maize. 


It is impossible, however, to say just when the creature was first domesticated. 


use the dog as a pack-carrying animal and they appear to have 
a very exaggerated notion of what the animal can bear. 

As regards the domesti- 
cation of dogs there is no 
evidence to tell of the 
origin of the idea or the 
stages by which it was put 
into practice; but among all 
northern dog driving 
tribes, there are stories of 
harnessing and breaking in 
young wolves. Present day 
attempts at pressing very 
young wolves into the sery- 
ice of these Arctic tribes 
are a failure. No notion of 
pulling can be taught and 
the wolves just lie down 
and allow themselves to be 
dragged ‘along. In the 
Kolyma River area there 
are legends of the ‘Forest 
Owner,” a mythical being 
who drives with foxes and 
wolves instead of dogs. 

There are various ways 
of attaching dogs to the 
sledge: in pairs along a 
central trace, alternately on 
either side of the trace, 
and in a fan-shaped forma- 
tion. The Yukaghir at- 
tach driving dogs singly to 
the main trace which is 
made of ox or elk hide, 
using six animals or more 
according to the abun- 
dance of the food supply. 
Some households possess 


ANDEAN TRANSPORTATION 


In the steep and narrow streets of 
Andean villages common laborers still 
carry a large percentage of the burdens. 


© Underwood & Underwood } 
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only three or five do 


many examples of primitive communism. Such poor families 
join their teams for transport of tents, clothing and provisions 


to a new camping 


ground. Children are 
carried, but the aged 
have to walk, while 
women and girls as- 
sist the dogs in haul- 


Ving. Sledges are made 


of birch-wood, and 
three pairs of stanch- 
ions which are 
tenoned into the run- 
ner support a bridge- 
like structure to bear 
the load. Friction is 
reduced by rubbing 
the. sledge runners 
with blubber, or by 

passing over them 


a wet skin which 


leaves sufficient 
water to form a 
thin coat of ice. 
When a man is 


tir ans por t- 


ing freight he 


j usually walks be- 
j hind the sledge 
| holding a guiding 


thong that is made 
fast to the back of 
the vehicle. A 
sout, sot. “pod” 
Me ati ag. 2 0 
ahead” .sets the 
team in motion, 


| and intelligent dogs 


with a good leader 


respond quickly to 


the calls of “suta,”’ 
to the right, and 
“nax,” to the left. 
The word “toy” 
brings the team to 
a quick halt. After 
a heavy snowfall 
the Yukaohir 
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A SAFARI READY FOR THE MARCH 
‘The porters of Cameroon in West Africa are miracles of endurance. 


miles or more in a day. 


gs, a situation which gives rise to one of 
shoes. 


Courtesy Field 


BEASTS OF BURDEN IN ANCIENT ITALY 
These realistic bronze figurines, dating from the first century B, C., reveal the crude methods 


used by the peasants of Roman times. 


A The two oxen represented on the left are yoked to 
the clumsy ancient wooden plow. On the right is a replica of a primitive cart. 


It is the 


simplest possible kind of construction consisting merely of a platform, with a front board 


and a tail board, mounted on solid wooden wheels. 


Such primitive vehicles are still seen in 


the Azores and the remote sections of the Balkans. 
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HOW THEY TRAVEL IN KORDOFAN 


Photo by Mohrig, Khartoum 


The natives of Kordofan frequently journey on huge bullocks which they guide by means of a thong 
passed through the nostrils. Though these animals could hardly be called nimble they are sturdy and 


they can carry a considerable burden in addition to their riders. 


The brutal African buffalo has never 


been domesticated, and the two principal breeds of African cattle are derived from another source. 


y 


| 
| 
| 


“Museum of Natural History 


d At the word of command they will lift loads weighing as much as fifty pounds 
Then in single file they will tramp steadily along narrow paths through jungles, grasslands and swamps, sometimes covering twenty-five 


driver walks in front of his team to break a path with his snow- 


For purposes of leadership a strong swift young dog is se- 


lected and_ specially 
trained. The Chuk- 
chee, living in the 


northeast of Siberia, 
harness dogs in the 
first autumn of their 
lives, often when they 
are only two months 
old. A female dog 
may be used as leader 
and behind her are a 
Webronliemslert teimmont 
puppies. Females 
make intelligent lead- 
ers, but are said to 
lack the strength and 
endurance _ neces- 
sary for this posi- 
tion. Kamchatdales 
and Korzaks have 
a strange super- 
stition to the effect 
that chopping the 
tails of dogs in- 
creases their speed. 
After the age of 
Six or seven years 
ale dee Col tanee ten 
strength is notice- 
able, but the ani- 


mals continue to 
serve until ten or 
twelve years of 
age. 

The term “lucky 
dog” cannot be 
aptly applied to 


these hard working 
sledge dogs whose 
ration for twenty- 


four hours is a 
two-inch cube of 
blubber, and in 


times of scarcity a 
journey of three 
davs may be 
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performed without a _ meal. 
But when food is more plenti- 
ful a dog has tidbits of putrid 
wolves’ meat and whaleskin 
tossed to him at intervals. With 
the cracking of the ice and melting 
of snow a better time is heralded 
for the dog team, which is turned 
loose in Spring near the shores of 
a lake or river. Meals, if supplied 
at all, are given very seldom, but 
by the Fall the dogs are in excellent 
condition, for ample food is found 
by hunting small rodents and pick- 
ing up dead fish that are drifted 
ashore. The animals become so fat 
in the Autumn that they have to be 
starved for two or three days be- 
fore being harnessed to a sledge. 
Late in the Stone Age the rein- 
deer was hunted in Europe as is 
shown by cave paintings and life- 
like carvings on bone and ivory. 
But a warm climate 
followed a cold cycle, 
and the reindeer re- 
treated north followed 
by hunters from whom 


some authorities be- 
lieve the Eskimo is 


descended. It is im- 
possible to say when 
man began to domesti- 
cate the _ reindeer. 
There are several races 
of reindeer, both wild 
and domesticated; and 
in Russia reindeer 
breeding extends from 
the Baltic to the 
Pacific over Arctic 
shores and tundra and 
thence south to the 
frontiers of China and 
Mongolia. The oldest 
written record of do- 
mesticated reindeer is 
by a Chinese writer of 
the fifth century A. D., 
but this does not de- 
note the antiquity of 
the practice which 
might have _ existed 
centuries before it was 
recorded. 


Roadways in China are notoriously bad, and primitive methods of transportation still prevail in most sections of the country. 
wheeled, springless cart and palanquins are the commonest vehicles. 5 
frequently they are carried by from two to four coolies. 


The raising of reindeer in Alaska and the export of 
meat to Canada and United States is of course a recent enter- 
prise, and as regards reindeer breeding in Russia, a report of 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
A RACING BULLOCK OF CEYLON 


These diminutive equipages and their equally diminutive steeds 
are one of the curiosities of Ceylon. The Ceylonese occasionally 


amuse themselyes by racing these little animals. 


AN ODDLY ASSORTED PAIR 


The bullock and the buffalo, both common draft animals in India, are here hitched together 
to one of the clumsy, heavy-wheeled carts so frequently seen in rural India. 
are among the most venerable vehicles in the history of transportation. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


These carts 
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the veterinary department for 1912 
places the number at nearly two 
million head. There is greater dif- 
ficulty in following recent progress) 
in reindeer breeding, for Soviet 
committees, acting on communistic) 
principles, have divided the large 
herds. 

The reindeer sledge of the 
Yukaghir is made of light birch-J 
wood with runners curved up atl 
the front, and six arches on which’ 
the body of the sledge rests. The! 
structure is really quite ingenious, } 
for it is held together by lashings 
of pliant leather thongs, there being 
no nail or peg in the whole vehicle” 
Between the Kolyma and Lena} 
Tivers reindeer are used as riding 
animals for their hoofs do not 
readily sink into marshy ground.) 
The animal carries a saddle of soft 
reindeer skin on a wooden frame. 

ornamented with beads, * 

; leather tassels, and 

colored cloth. No stir- 

rups are provided so 

the rider at times bal-] 

ances himself with a 
long pole. 

The particular way 
in which the reindeer 7 
is used varies locally. | 
The Tungus and Lamut 
of East Siberia use the ~ 
saddle only, while their 
near neighbors, the 
Chuckchee and Kor- 
yak use the reindeer 
for sledge work only. 
With several tribes the 
domestication of the 
reindeer is very imper- 
fect, milking is an im- 
possibility, and the ani- 
mals are troublesome 
to manage even when 
harnessed. This in- 
tractability results 
from the crossing of 
wild with partly do- 
mesticated animal s. 
The Chukchee people, 
who are very like 


Eskimo in appearance, welcome to their herds wild bucks which 
enter into contest with the tame bucks for possession of the does. 
The herdsman regards these visits as a token that Providence 


Camels, the two 


In this party the palanquins are borne by sturdy little donkeys, but more 
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Q) Keystone View 
A MOVING VAN IN GUADELOUPE 


Throughout the West Indies the tiny donkey is the almost ubiquitous 

, Wi burden-bearer. In the two panniers which are slung across his shoulders 

loads of every conceivable kind are piled, frequently in quantities 
amazingly disproportionate to the patient quadruped’s size. 


looks favorably on his herd, and great care is taken to keep on 
ithe windward side of the shy visitor. The progeny of such 
mating is highly valued for its speed and endurance which are 
superior to those of the offspring of two domesticated animals. 
This mating of the wild and domesticated animals recalls to 
my mind the large powerful donkeys which served as riding ani- 
mals in a part of the Sudan between the White and Blue Niles. 
These creatures were used as saddle animals and they were by 
no means easy to ride. They had a long steady lope, almost as 
good as the canter of a horse, but they would pause suddenly to 


A REINDEER TEAM 


In Siberia reindeers are used both as riding 
and as driving animals. The sledge to which 
they are hitched is made of light birchwood 
held together by lashings of pliant leather. 
There are no nails used in the construction 
and the sledges are extraordinarily light. 


| bring their heads low and their heels up. 
At night they shied at tree stumps or 
shadows, and with a quick sideward 
movement would skip across the path. 
' The old sais with the expedition said 
that in Abyssinia and Somaliland the 
small female donkeys of rather poor de- 
velopment were left out at night to be 
visited by wild asses. This accounted 

for the vigor of their progeny. 
In South America the most interest- 


wo 


TRANSPORTATION IN MOUNTAINOUS CHINA 


In the hinterlands of China man remains the principal burden- 

bearer. On the pole the stout coolies swing across their shoulders 

an infinite variety of things are carried, and the indefatigable 

carriers will travel over the roughest and steepest pathways with 
extraordinary rapidity. 


has been traced back to early geological times in the 
strata of Wyoming. The chief center of evolution ap- 
pears to have been North America, from whence camel- 
like animals dispersed to the southern continent and to 
the Old World. In South America the guanaco and 
vicuna run wild. The alpaca, a derivative of the former, 
is kept in large flocks which graze on the Andes in Peru 
and Bolivia, at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The animals 
are valued for their yield of hair, and are not used as 
beasts of burden; but the llama, a domesticated deriva- 
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ft ing beasts of burden are those of the In every Chinese city wheelbarrows piled high with goods take a conspicuous place in thie eternal 


camel family, an ancient group which stream of traffic. One motor truck could easily do the work of fifty of:these human draft animals. 
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of the llama as a 

8 ae transport animal had 

Courtesy Field Muscum of Natural History been fully realized, 
FARM LABORERS but we have no hint 


These women of Mbochene, Cameroon, are 
ready for a day of toil in the fields. Ploughs 
are unknown, and all digging is carried out 
with a primitive hoe made by inserting an 
iron blade into a “V”-shaped piece of hard 
wood. Garden produce is carried in the 
baskets on their backs. The weight is borne 
on forehead bands. 


small quantity of maize. 


novel ideas. 
cated at Api in the Belgian 
Congo. The “school” con- 
sists of two Europeans, 146 
hunters and mohouts, and 
50 elephants. Of these ani- 
mals twenty-five have been 
trained for transport work 
but are too young to be 
regularly employed. Six 
animals are in course of 
training, and nineteen are 
fully trained working ele- 
phants. 

The hunters 
the forests a 


take into 
band of 


trained adult elephants 
each of which conducts 
back to camp two small 


newly captured elephants 
about five feet high. Train- 
ing begins immediately by 
making the young captive, 
which is pegged out on the 
ground, accustomed to the 
presence of man. There is 
a morning and evening 
ritual at which the animal is surrounded 
by mahouts bearing leafy branches with 
which they stroke the elephant while they 
chant a song. During the performance the 
creature is fed with manioc and sweet 
potato. Gradually the training proceeds by 
drawing ropes to and fro across the ani- 
mal’s back and at last mounting is at- 
tempted. Instruction in lying down is not 
given until three months after capture, and 
the first lessons consist of pulling away the 
legs at a given command. Picking up things 
requires a special course of lessons, and at 
a later stage old elephants ridden by 
mahouts are walked about with young ones 
firmly bound to them. In this way the 
novices learn what movements to make in 
response to commands. Before being put 
to work an elephant spends ten years in 
the school; not that this time is necessary 
for training, but experience showed that a 


people. 


tive 
guanaco, 
much larger size than 
its 
and carries a load of 
eighty pounds. 

An old Spanish ac- 


count published in 
1544 quaintly de- 
scribes the llamas’ 


curious habit of spit- 
ting 
Apparently at this 
early date the value 


as to the antiquity of 
the animals 
cation. The 
shares the 
drought - resisting ca- 
pacity. 
a load for about fif- 
teen miles a day for 
three days without drinking, while the only food required is a 
The old account states that Spaniards 
rode the llama but the animal is not now used for saddle riding. of several 

Each continent has its own methods and problems of trans- 
portation, and owing to its great area Africa contributes many 3 
Recently the African elephant has been domesti- 


are the most tireless. 


of the wild 
attains 4 


wild progenitor 


when angry. 


, 


domesti- 
llama 
camel’s 


It can carry 


West 


manship. 
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A SMART INDIAN TURNOUT 


A pair of elephants are not perhaps the swiftest creatures in the world, but they 
The elephant can ford rivers, clear and hack his way 
through the jungle, and pull heavy vehicles or carry huge howdahs holding several 
This is an old-fashioned Indian elephant carriage of the type seen less 
and less frequently now that the automobile has been favored by the wealthier 


nabobs. 


This plate, dating from the third century B. C., 

probably represents one of the war elephants 

introduced into Italy by Pyrrhus. It carries 
three soldiers and leads a young one. 


— %: 
A WEST AFRICAN 
The horseman in Cameroon, West Africa, is mounted in a manner typical 
African regions. 
equipment of his horse is concerned, come trom northern Togoland, 
Ashanti or Bornu Province. 
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In fact he might, so far as the 


The heavy brass stirrups are of Moorish 


type, while the saddle cloth, and leather trappings are of Hansa work-§ 
A cruel bit is used to pull the horses to their haunches. 


heavy mortality resulted 
from too early em 
ployment, for the elew® 
phant matures inwm 
strength very slowly. Onj 
no account must an ani- 
mal be punished, but req 
wards are given whenevermm 
an intelligent attempt atm 
obedience is made. Sir : 
Hesketh Bell traveled 800% 
miles in Africa in 1907 ony 
an imported Indian ele 
phant. He found that hisi 
elephant was uneconomical 
as a means of transport 
for her daily ration was™ 
twenty pounds of rice and 
six hundred pounds of @ 
green fodder, in addition ® 
to sugar cane. It is claimed 
that the traditional human 
porterage of Africa is a 
sounder proposition, for a 
man will walk twenty miles ¥) 
a day carrying a load of forty to sixty 
pounds. | 
Physically the African elephant differs] 
considerably from the Indian species, es- J 
pecially in the structure of ears, teeth and 
the tip of the trunk, and until recent years 
the African elephant has been charged with | 
great intractability. Yet Hannibal used | 
African elephants in his armies, and Afri- 4 
can elephants were tamed in Ancient Egypt. 
Armies of early Hindu Kings were di- 7 
vided into four sections: elephants, chariots, | 
cavalry and infantry. In the first line came | 
elephants carrying howdahs with slingers § 
and archers. Elephants broke the ranks of | 
the enemy, frightened their horse, battered ~ 
in gates, and in later days pushed the ox- 
drawn gun carriages across rivers. Now-a- | 
days an Indian general or senior officer | 
considers an elephant to be the only mount i 
(Continued on page 50) i 
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rather apt to de- 

spise modes of life 
that are not quite like 
our own. For we be- 
lieve—and rightly so, 
I think—that we have 
produced something 
better in the way of 
civilization than Ori- 
ental nations. 

Hence we are in- 
clined, when first we 
come to a country like 
Persia, to stand aloof 
from the natives. But 
if, following in the 
footsteps of Themis- 
tocles, we “unfold the 
tapestry of the Per- 
sian tongue,’ our contempt for customs that were at first so strange 
to us gives way to sympathetic understanding; and we even 
begin to wonder whether we have not something to learn from 
the East. We see that, if the Persian has faults, he has qualities 
as well. 

For instance, though his idea of truth is colored by Sa’adi’s 
maxim: “A conciliatory lie is better than strife-causing truth” ; and 
though he may make this an excuse for telling every kind of lie, 
yet he is loath to swear falsely on the Koran. Dishonesty is rife 
in all classes; meanness is despised. There is nothing more annoy- 
ing than the way a Persian shirks responsibility; nevertheless he 
does his duty by his 
family. He will drive 
a hard bargain; but he 
is hospitable to a degree 
unknown in Europe. 
Vain, and rather in- 
clined to be pompous; 
yet an unfailing sense 
of humor and an innate 
courtesy make him a 
lively and agreeable 
companion. And al- 
though he is deficient 
in logic, he has a re- 
markable insight into 
character. 

For his mentality is 
essentially feminine; 
and it is this, perhaps, 
which makes it so diffi- 
cult to follow the work- 
ings of his mind. To 
this he owes a love of 
intrigue, and a queer 
capacity of playing off 
one antagonist against 
another. There is no 
craftier diplomatist in 
the world! 

So much for his char- 
acter. When, however, 
we come to consider 
Persian society, we find 


il N the West we are 


Courtesy Near East Relief 
The Persian is a master in the delicate art of 
idling. If circumstances permit he will spend 
hours at a tea house, smoking, chatting with 
his friends, or merely dreaming. This fellow 
is a typical Bagdad tea-house frequenter. 


labor of love. 
of it. 


THE TAPESTRY OF 
PERSIAN LIFE 


Virtues and Defects of a Venerable Civilization 
—The Amenities of Life Among the 
Aristocrats—A Visit to a Peasant’s 

Home in Central Persia 


By H. GASCOIGNE HART 


Late Inspector General of the Persian Ministry 
of Finance 


WITHIN A PERSIAN GARDEN 


Living as they do in an arid land where each city is an oasis separated from every other 

city by deserts, the Persians have made the development of their homes and gardens a 

In the season of roses the Persian garden is all that its poets have said 

Even today when so many of the gardens are badly cared for they possess great 
loveliness. 
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a great gulf between 
us, caused chiefly by 
the situation of 
women, and to a les- 
ser extent by the dif- 
ference of religion. 


The situation of 
women in Persia is 
amazing. They are 


secluded, hidden from 
the sight of all men 
save the nearest rela- 


tives. Western na- 
tions have given 


women almost all the 
privileges enjoyed by 
men, while forgetting 
to burden them with 
anything like the 
equivalent obligations. 
Persians, on the other hand, say boldly: ‘“Woman is not respon- 
sible, or is only half responsible, for her actions’; and they solve 
the problem, or rather they ignore it, by keeping her away from 
mankind. When an American or a European wife forgets her 
duties, the finger of scorn is pointed at her; but when a Persian 
wife goes astray, the husband is despised for not making sure that, 
metaphorically speaking, the bolts and bars of the women’s quar- 
ters were fully secure. That does not absolve the woman from 
the direst punishment; but, as I have said, logic is not the 
Persian’s strong point. 

Seclusion, to put it mildly, has failed. 


The possessions of the Persian dervish, or 


religious mendicant, are few. He carries a 
small stick on which to lean while he medi- 
tates, a beggar’s wallet made of lambskin, and 
often an artificial hand attached tou a bar with 
which to scratch his unwashed body. 


Indeed, it defeats its own 
object; for outside the 
house one shrouded fig- 
ure so resembles an- 
other that intrigue is 
extremely easy. The 
very words “a veiled 
woman” convey a sense 
of mystery, and arouse 
curiosity. And the ef- 
fects of the system on 
society are wholly bad. 

Let me point out one 
of the worst of these 
effects by an example. 
A young Persian boy, 
whom we wil! call Ha- 
san Khan, left his na- 
tive city in the north of 
Persia for the United 
States. He forgot his 
mother tongue, learned 
to speak English with- 
out a trace of any for- 
eign accent, studied 
medicine, took his de- 
gree, joined the Ameri- 
can Army during the 
war, wofl a commission, 
and eventually obtained 
a post as house-surgeon 
in a Pennsylvania hos- 
pital. But like most of 
us, he never lost his love 


In Persian cities the grain market always presents an animated spectacle. 
wagons of the purchasers, while merchants and traders mill about and haggle over prices. 


for the old house which was his 
father’s; and when he had saved 
a few thousand dollars he came 
back to his native land. 

For a time all went well. He 
was received with open arms, 
and he, on his part, donned Per- 
sian clothes without objection. 
He opened a dispensary in the 
bazaar, and outwardly, at any 
rate, seemed at one with his re- 
lations. But soon he began to 
find the life irksome; and so his 
people, who remarked upon his 
growing restlessness, conceived 
the idea of binding him closer 
to them by giving him a wife. 

He married; and then his 
troubles began in earnest. Such 
strange troubles they were! I 
heard all about them; for by 
this time we were friends. His 
chief complaint was that he 
couldn’t make a friend of his 
wife, that she was more of a 
servant than a mate. There 
was, of course, no question of 
the two of them going out to- 
gether. A Persian man and 
woman, be they husband and 
wife, walking or driving to- 
gether in the street of a Persian 
city, would be arrested by the 
police for moral turpitude. 
he saw and did. 


He tried to interest her in the things 
She was willing to cook his dinner, to keep his 
things tidy, and even to clean his shoes; but she refused to be 
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ACTIVE TRADING IN THE GRAIN MARKET 


tops provide shelter from the sun. 


gee fy 
IN A VILLAGE STREET 


In the drab streets of the small Persian town the fundamental squalor 

and poverty of the people is manifest. Persia is still dominated by a 

feudalism akin to that of the dark ages. Political corruption, restricted 

education, lack of sanitation and economic disorganization have made 
Persia one of the most backward countries in the world. 


as Mrs. Hasan Khan. 


Heaps of grain piled high in the center 
The curious mattings 
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of the square await the sacks and 
raised awkwardly like crazy roof- 


interested. “You talk to me of 
Husayn, of Ali or of Musa,” 
she would say, “but I don't 
know them.” Then perhaps she 
would chat about her women 
friends, their jewels, the vivid 
colors of their frocks, and their 
eternal jam-making parties. 
After a time he realized that her 
doings did not interest him 
either. 

“She never contradicts me,” 
he said to me bitterly one day. 
“She doesn’t seem to mind 
when I go out, nor how long 
I stay away from the anda- 
roon.” 

I observed dryly that she ap- 
peared to be an ideal wife; but, 
poor things, they were hope- 
lessly out of sympathy. He 
was a man of decent views, who 
couldn’t bear to look upon a 
wife as a chattel. He tried hard 
to persuade her to go with him 
to America, where he would 
have had her educated; but she, 
mindful of the hell-fire that 
awaits those who dwell in infidel 
lands, refused to leave Persia, 
and he went sorrowfully away 
alone. 

I would not have you imagine 


that the Persian system moulds many women into wives as docile 
Often you may hear a fair denizen of the 
andaroon expostulating with her lord and master in a way that 
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PERSIANS OF TOMORROW 


Whe Persian boy who receives even an elementary education may consider himself highly fortunate. ; 
Only eight years ago there was not a public school for women in the whole country, and 
Today the Government supports two hundred and fifty schools—a paltry number, to be sure, but 


is one of the few hopeful institutions in Persia, 
e schools for boys were few and badly directed. 
7 an indication 


Would have done credit to 
hakespeare’s Katharina. 
| In Hasan Khan’s native 
mity there dwelt a wealthy 
erchant who had _ four 
fives. Once or twice he 
‘yas ill advised enough to 
Mingle out one of them for 
ecial favors. Each time 
e did so, the other three 
Mjoined forces and gave their 
usband a sound thrashing, 
Mnuch to the amusement of 
Mis neighbors, who heard 
Mhe story through their 
ives. A bill broker of my 
cquaintance confided in me 
hat his wife gave him end- 
ess trouble. On one occa- 
ion a large sum of money 
Mlisappeared from his house. 
for days he searched high 
ind low. When he had 
riven up hope of finding his 
lost treasure, his wife took 
im to the place in the courtyard where she had buried it, just 
9 annoy. We can now understand the feelings of the old Per- 
Han sage who exclaimed: “Woman is a calamity. But,” he added 
wisely, “no house ought to be without this evil!” 
In Kazvin a Persian maiden, worthy descendant of the polo- 
blaying ladies of Sassanian times, dashed onto the football field 
ne day, and joined forces with a team of Indian sowars. The 
'Ghffair developed into a grave, if amusing, scandal; for an English 
i ergeant-major saw the girl, fell in love with her, and offered 
| Marriage. 

} These instances show that the spirit of the women of Persia 
‘ HS by no means crushed. Nor do they stand aloof from the affairs 
f men. I remember once expressing surprise to the Treasurer 
‘Siceneral at an appointment which I considered unsuitable, and 


VITAL BURDENS 


With one arm this Bagdad housewife carries her child, with the other a pile of 

the odd, pancake-like bread common in Persia. 

purpose of a plate which may be conveniently disposed of by eating after the 
meal is over. 


However, poor as the educational system is, 


some progress. 


asking why it had been 
made. “Oh!” he replied 
with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “the new  official’s 
mother is a great friend of 
the Prime Minister’s wife’s 
sister.” 

Persian society is divided 
into classes, as it is in most 
countries of the world. In 
the upper class we find the 
nobles, who are nearly all 
Government officials, either 
with posts or without posts. 
There are usually three or 
four candidates waiting to 
fill each post. Consequently 
there has arisen a system of 
administration akin to the 
Rotatwo governments of 
King Carlos’s time in Por- 
tugal, where an official held 
a post for a year, and as- 
pired to one during the next 
two. 

This system puts a premium on dishonesty, and is undoubtedly 
responsible for a great deal of peculation. It also gives the Per- 
sian gentleman far more leisure than is good for him. He cannot 
be forever hunting, shooting and riding, though at these sports 
he really excels; only quite recently and to a very small extent, 
has the younger generation begun to play games; so that a great 
deal of spare time has to be filled up somehow. 

From early morning onwards hours are spent paying and re- 
ceiving calls. In the big houses of Teheran and other cities, the 
teapot simmers on the samovar all day long; and wherever you 
go in the morning you find the master of the house surrounded 
by a circle of friends and acquaintances, all drinking tea, and 
most of them smoking cigarettes or water-pipes. From time to 
time one of them opens his mouth to speak: in Persia it is not 


Courtesy Near East Relief 


This bread sometimes serves the 


BIDDING FAREWELL TO PILGRIMS 


The traveler’s life in Persia is not without discomforts. 
desert roads. 


‘sia 1S These pilgrims bound for the sacred city of Kerbela will have to jog for days over rough 
They are riding in the age-old desert pullmans of Persia, crate-like structures precariously slung across a tiny donkey’s back and afford- 


ing cramped and narrow quarters and the minimum of luxury. The departure of pilgrims for the holy city is generally an important event in every 


Persian town and on this occasion the townsfolk haye gathered for an impressive farewell. 


considered necessary to keep the con- 
versation going without a break. These 
are dull gatherings; but then, whatever 
our friends may pretend, they are really 
engaged in killing time, the most tedious 
occupation in the world. 

But all gatherings are by no means 
dull. After the Persian nobleman has 
lunched, rested, and spent an hour or 
so “within,” that is to say, with his 
womenfolk, he comes out again to re- 
ceive his intimate friends. Fruit, sweets 
and nuts are placed on small tables, as 
well as decanters of wine and arrack. 

Tales from Sa’adi, poems of Hafez, 
are recited; or perhaps a young poet 
will declaim some verses composed only © 
that morning. A general conversation cial 
follows, with laughter ever near the 
surface; for the Persian hds a cheerful 
nature. And, moreover, he is a witty 
fellow with a subtle mind, who loves 
philosophical discussions. 

I remember one evening when a well- 
known mulla, or priest, was present. His calling, of course, pre- 
cluded him from drinking wine with us; so a tray on which stood 
a teapot and a cup was placed on a table by his side. “What is 
that?” I was indiscreet enough to ask. ‘Cold tea!” was the 
prompt reply. He misled nobody but himself into believing that 
it was not arrack. After drinking several cupfuls, he recited 
some of his own poetry in one of the most powerful voices I 
have ever heard. One of his poetical figures was curious: he 
likened violets growing on the banks of a stream to the beard 
and moustache round the mouth of a man! The simile made a 
great impression on the audience. 

On another occasion a mulla recounted a dervish’s tale, which 
I have never read in any book. Yet it is well known to Persians. 

“There were once three men,” he said in low, musical tones: 
“an opium-fiend, a drunkard, and a smoker of hashish. Walking 
along a dreary street they came to the door which leads to the 
Garden of Felicity. The walls of the garden were too high to 
scale; and the door, bolted and barred, resisted their efforts to 


MULETEERS OF THE PERSIAN HILLS 


The sun-blackened muleteers of Persia are hardened 

to exhausting treks across desert and mountain. Most 

goods in Persia are still transported by camel and 
donkey trains. 


On the right stand the womenfolk, heavily veiled. 


open it. ‘Let us take a nap here,’ said 
the opium fiend, lying down and com- 
posing himself for sleep. ‘Nay,’ req 
torted the drunkard, hammering the 
solid oak angrily with his fists, ‘we must 
smash this accursed door.’ ‘My broth-) 
ers!’ protested the third gently. ‘Why 
this hopelessness and wrath?’ We will 
pass through the crack of the door!” 

I did not understand the tale and told 
the mulla so. 


narrow.” 

For years I puzzled over this explana- 
tion until a distinguished Teheran poet, 
who is so short-sighted that even with 
the strongest concave lenses he can 
scarcely see across a room, assured me 
that once, after smoking the drug, he 
could, without his glasses, clearly dis-} 
tinguish objects a quarter of a mile 
away. The explanation of the dervish’s 
tale flashed upon me: hashish removes 
the sense of dimension! 

I met this poet at the Ministry of Finance, where his visit came 
as a welcome diversion from a meeting of the Budget Commis- 
sion, that is to say, from an hour or so spent drinking tea, eating 
aspirin, smoking cigarettes, and discussing matters of financial, 
social and general interest. 

The discussions on financial matters were somewhat difficult for 
a newcomer to follow. For the officials of the Ministry of 
Finance, like our physicians and surgeons, take a delight in rolling” 
out high-sounding technical words and phrases, which perplex all 
save the initiated. For instance, instead of saying ‘“Revenue 
Department,” they speak of the “Department for the Discrimina- 
tion of Receipts”; when they talk of mensualities, they mean 
“pensions”; the tax on tobacco they refer to as “fumations”; 
while the duty on wine they call by the curious double-plural word 
“customses,” possibly from an unwillingness to admit that a good 
Moslem official is capable of collecting a tax on a product banned” 
by the Prophet. 

This brings us to the middle class, the virtual absence of which 
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“Hashish,” he explained, “makes you . 
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st the bazaars there is always. a place where thé’ hungry may purchase cooked rice, which is 


reighed and measured out to them and then eateri.on the spot. Rice is an inevitable item on the small hole in the middle of the floor. 
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a great deal of time conversing with them ; 
but I recollect little beyond attempted 
haggling over rates of exchange on their 
part, and efforts to prevent it on mine. 

Now we come to the third class of 
Persian society: the villagers, the handi- 
craftsmen, the laborers—in fine, the com- 
mon people. We will first visit a laborer’s 
home in central Persia. Crossing a dirty, 
untidy courtyard, we bend our heads as 
we pass through an ill-fitting, draughty 
door into one of two rooms. There are 
no windows, and the mud walls are bare, 
save for shallow niches. In one of these 
stands a galydn, or water-pipe; in another 
a small cash-box, and perhaps a pen-case; 
the rest are filled with two or three lamps 
of the cheapest kind, and a few pots and 
pans. The ceiling has not been plastered 
over—the crooked beams of poplar, un- 
stained and unvarnished, give the room 
an unfinished look.The mud floor is 
partly covered by strips of thick felt, 


are not careful we shall stumble over a 


Wersian menu. Prepared in a multitude of different ways, it makes its appearance at every meal. The hole is for a brazier, which keeps 


@ one of the greatest bars to. progress in 
@ersids The professions are not repre- 
ented: there are no engineers, no archi- 
ects, and hardly any doctors of medicine 
orthy of the name; the place of lawyers 
s taken by the clergy. Artists can 
carcely eke out a livelihood. There re- 
main only the merchants. 
= The merchants constitute by far the 
* @nost respectable part of the population. 
in business their word is their bond, and 
i Fhey scrupulously observe the outward 
Horms of religion. They almost monop- 
blize the title of hajji, which is conferred 
@n those who have performed the pil- 
primage to the Holy Cities of Medina 
i Gnd Mecca. But their outlook on life is 
ns material as that of the portliest mer- 
hant prince of Queen Victoria’s days. 
hey gamble on a rise or fall in the price 
(@f cotton, opium, sugar, grain, or any 
pther commodity, and in addition they 
are perpetually dabbling in foreign ex- 
hange. Yet most of them would look 
askance at a game of chance. Though 
pvell versed in methods of making money, 
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iWfhey are surprisingly lacking in general 
nowledge. In short, the Persian mer- 
chant is as prosperous and worthy as he 


. makers’ art. 
aes \ Western 
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Courtesy Near East Relief 
The Bagdad open-air lunch counter is diminutive and modest. 


The proprietor is satisfied if he disposes of the major part of 
his limited supply of food. 


RICE VENDERS IN A*PERSIAN BAZAAR decorated with a crude pattern. If we 
{ 


A MOSAIC GATEWAY IN TEHERAN 


i The Persian artists have always excelled in decoration, particularly in the elaborate and multicol- 
us pompous and dull. I must have spent ored mosaics with which mosques and gateways are adorned. This superb gateway at Teheran, 
1 = glowing with a hundred colors, is a beautiful example of the variety and richness of the mosaic- 
Teheran is the capital of Persia, but it is not the most glamorous of her cities. Many 
innovations introduced in recent years have robbed it of much of its Oriental charm. 


the family warm in winter. Over the brazier, in which is usually burned 
the embers of brushwood or dried dung, the peasants place a framework 
of wood, and over the framework a thick, padded quilt, large enough to 
hang down all around. This arrangement is called a kursi. 

Winters in Persia are sometimes very vigorous, the temperature having 
been known to drop to 20° below zero Fahrenheit; but even in the coldest 
weather Persians are comfortable under a kursi. But now that the cold 
weather is over the kursi has been taken away. In one corner of the 
room we see a large wooden chest containing spare clothes; against the 
wall on the other side are two or three large bundles, each containing 
mattress, quilt and pillow. There are no tables, no chairs, and no bed- 
steads; for the Persian peasant sits, eats, and sleeps on the ground, while 
the cooking, such as it is, is mostly done outside. 

Our host follows us into the room, kicks off his shoes, takes a teapot 
from the samovar, and pours out two tiny glasses of tea. These, with 
a few little bits of sugar, he puts on a tray which he places in front of 

(Continued on page 48) 


The belching smoke-stacks of Japan’s industrial inferno. 


HE train from Kobe was nearing Osaka. 
by the window I looked beyond the sun-scorched country 
through which we were J 
chimneys shooting skywards from the Pittsburgh of Japan. This 


might have been 
Pennsylvania, but 
it was really Japan 
—and all the more 
thrilling because it 
was so_ radically 
different from the 
picture-book Japan 
of color and chrys- 
anthemums, cherry 
blossoms and 
romance, This was 
Osaka, the city of 
more than two 
million souls, of 
whom 500,000 earn 
their living as op- 
eratives in fac- 
tories. 

The train pulled 
into the spacious 
station and people 
poured out of the 
carriages. There 
were business men 
in smart suits of 
American and 
European cut; 
there were men in 
kimonos and clogs. 
There were women 
as gaily colorful as 
though - they had 
just stepped from 
a Japanese fan; 
there were women 


Osaka, the Metropolis of Twentieth Century Japan—How the Modern 
Japanese Business Man Lives—Symbols of Amazing Industrial Progress 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


From my seat 


passing to the hundreds of 


IN OSAKA’S SHOPPING SECTION 
Osaka prefigures the’ Japan of the future. Symbols of the nation’s growing commercial power, 
modern buildings rise above the narrow streets and dominate the rapidly disappearing flimsy struc- 
tures of the past. Concrete bridges span the river; broad paved thoroughfares divide the new 
section of the city; and taxis, street cars and buses are gradually crowding out the traditional 
rickshas. 


in gray who were carrying babies on their backs. 
ring but orderly scene, brisk and busy, Oriental only in the peo- 
ples. Occidental and modern in everything else. Outside scores: 
of taxis were parked, mingled with the inevitable rickshas. 


It was a stir-¥ 


Osaka is old. It” 
was a city of some 
substance even in 
660 B.C. when 
visited by Japan’s 
first Emperor 
Jimmu Tenno. It 
has always had an 


itch to be “pro- 
gressive” “in the 
Western sense; 


that is to say, it 
has believed in’? 
trade when other 
Oriental cities have 
looked on trade as © 
beneath their 
dignity. Long be- 
fore the arrival of 
Commodore Perry 
from the United’ 
States in 1853, de- 
manding the open- 
ing of Japan to 7 


commerce, Osaka 
had been getting 
ready for the day 
when it would 
carry on _ business. 
with the outside 
world. T o diay 


Japan’s ability to 
retain her place in 
the sun depends to 
a large degree upon 
the continued 
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NEW PLAYTHINGS FROM THE OCCIDENT 


Courtesy Tokyo & Osaka Asal 


1e radio, the soda fountain and ready-made clothes, these three characteristic products of the Western world, have taken their place in the life of 
The radio and the movies now dispute the supremacy of the old songs and the traditional theater; the soda fountain with its varied assortment 


sweetish liquids is scarcely less popular than the tea house; and an increasing number of Osaka’s flappers and working girls are abandoning the 


stivity of Osaka’s factories, which paint the sky with black. 
Save for the taxis and automobiles, one sees a typical picture 
§@ old-world Osaka in the immediate vicinity of the station— 
Wisty roads and paths that churn into thick mud when rain falls; 
G.mshackle stores that are little more than stalls at the entrance 
@ one-storied huts, with waving banners that proclaim the own- 

‘s’ occupations; and a crowd of men, women and children who 


Hight have lived in the pre- 
dustrial days of Osaka. 

But as one walks or drives 
Hto modern Osaka the signs 
(I the city’s Westernization are 
rerywhere. Skyscraper build- 
igs that might have been built 
1 an American city—an air- 
ane view of up-to-date Osaka 
ssembles an airplane view of 
ay of the larger cities in this 
yuntry — many miles of 
raight, wide, thoroughfares, 
‘ell paved with wooden blocks, 
anked by good sidewalks for 
edestrians; street cars, autos, 
xis, motor buses and bicycles 
Woing in all directions; bridges 
£ ferro-concrete over the 
liver Yodogawa; banks and 
ommercial buildings, hand- 
ome in their externals and 
ully equipped with modern de- 
ices inside; a city of 21,000 
aanufacturing plants, and hun- 
reds of cotton and silk mills. 

The silver jubilee of the elec- 
ric street car service is reached 
his year. In May, 1903, 
he Osaka Municipal Electric 
3ureau obtained permission 
rom the Government to op- 
‘rate electric street cars in the 
‘ity, and the first line, extend- 
ing about three miles, was built 
in September that year. The 
population then was 1,270,000 
and the number of passengers 
4,000 a day. Since that time 
he system has been expanding 


colorful kimonos for the products of the factory. 


total mileage of 110 miles. 


might be in New York! 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 

Bicycling is one of the favorite recreations of Osaka’s youth. Nowadays 

the young men of Japan are taking keen interest in the major Western 
sports, particularly baseball, tennis, swimming and golf. 


While the West could think of 


until today 860,000 passengers are carried every day over a 
The municipal bus service was 
opened at the beginning of 1927 to relieve the traffic congestion 
from which the street car service was suffering, and today either 
an elevated or a subway system is being contemplated. One 


Japan only in terms of temples 


and chrysanthemums and 
cherry blossoms, few visitors 
from the United States and 


Europe thought it worth while 
to go to Osaka even when they 
included Kobe—a short train 
journey away— in their itiner- 
ary. And yet Osaka is actually 
the largest city in Japan, sur- 
passing Tokyo in both popula- 
tion and area by virtue of the 
extension of the city limits on 
April 1, 1925. Moreover, de- 
spite its modernity, it is in 
some respects more Japanese 
than Tokyo. Osaka has achieved 
a more truly Japanese blend of 
East and West than Tokyo. It 
is because Tokyo strikes the 
foreigner as too Western that 
he goes to the other ex- 
treme and regards Kyoto, or 
Nara, or Nikko, with their 
temples, as alone furnishing the 
authentic Japanese note. He 
arrives at this decision with- 
out visiting the great city of 
Osaka rising through the effort 
of the Japanese, for the Jap- 
amle|sie) |b ya thices japanese: 
Yokohama and Kobe have been 
largely influenced by foreign- 
ers; Shanghai and Hongkong 
in China were built and held by 
Occidentals, mainly British; 
but Osaka is the product of the 
Japanese themselves. It is a 
city that shows how much of 
the West Japan is prepared to 
accept and use in the upbuild- 


OSAKA’S BASEBALL STA — FROM T 
Osaka’s baseball stadium affords huge and uncontrov ] 
game in Japan’s big industrial center. 
one usualls 


ing of her own civilization to meet the requirements of our age. 

"Osaka is building energetically s American cities are 
building. From one of the windows of the fine newspz aper plant 
of The Osaka Asahi I looked out on a scene of intense building 
activity. A street car line was in the course of construction 
over a bridge that crossed the river. Workmen, trucks, build- 
ing material, scaffolding and a litter of planks and waste matter 
provided the foreground of the picture, while beyond was a 
substantial building of the new skyscraper class that would 
harmonize with the new bridge when the construction work was 
finished. Romance is alluring, but Osaka’s vitality as expressed 
in modern building and business appeals mightily to the imagina- 
tion. 

The appearance of Osaka is changing rapidly, especially in 
the Kitahama and Dojima business quarters. Buildings of the 
type to which we are accustomed in America, rising eight and 
nine stories high, are being erected. Their furnishings are as 
modern as the buildings. No one could wish for finer struc- 
tures than the City Hall, the Nomura Bank, the Takashimaya 
Store and the Sumitomo Head Office. The Sumitomo office 
building is an effective blend of Italian Renaissance and clear- 
cut modern architecture. Among other buildings that give the 
twentieth century touch to Osaka should also be mentioned the 
Dojima Building, the Yamaguchi Bank, the Mitsukoshi and 
Daimaru department stores, and the Daido Life Insurance Build- 
ing. 

Enter these modern buildings, and what do you see? You 
see men wearing Western clothes and girls wearing either their 
traditional dress or an adaptation of it. Some girls frankly 
adopt the Western mode, and it has its advantages for office 
wear. Men, however, prefer their women to hold on to the kimono 
and obi—the broad sash—as long as possible ; and even when they 
wear something more simple in ” the office or on the street they 
return to their native dress when they get indoors. Men adopt 
Western clothes because they are better fitted and more comfort- 
able for their work; with women the adoption of Western fash- 
ions is a gesture towards emancipation. A Paris model is a 
symbol of freedom. Bus conductor girls wear Western uni- 
forms, and offices are producing bobbed- haired flappers. But it 
is still possible to surprise a group of Japanese girls titivating 
their raven black hair, piled gorgeously high, and powdering 
their noses like the most fastidious Broadway flappers. Japanese 
men are slow to allow their women folk to give up the ancient 
dresses. Which means it will be some time before women’s fash- 
ions are Westernized; for what a man says, goes—in Japan. 


Men please themselves in Japan, in dress and in other matters. 
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HE AIR built. Never had the factor 


TRAVE 


Therefore, one finds a mixts 
of styles. Many men accept 
more of Western dress fig 
that dictated by comfort and# 
nature of their jobs. The we 
to-do and the students can 
iord to stick to the same sty 
that were good enough for tha 
athers. Others will admitg 
or a straw hat to be th 
cimono-and clogs. feetn 
hese kimonoed gen ee on th 
reet one has the feelmg tim 

s early morning and that the 
re on their way to the baim 
room. The practical busmeg 
men who are making money@ 
these palatial factories and 0 
fices of the Pittsburgh of Japam 
and who commute daily from 
their charming suburban homieg 
prefer the business suits tig 
their Wall Sireet conire 
would wear. 

The World War rushed & 
development of Osaka. Fag 
tories had to be enlarged to m . 
the demands, and new ones we 


ad +a cg ih 
mo 
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been so busy. Wages rose, am 
the rice growers oi the coun 
heard of the city’s prosperi 
Why should they toil for next & 
nothing while Osaka factories were paying good money? Ech 
answered: Why? So they abandoned the field and entered the 
factory. The exodus from the country to the city seemed a 
ent exprisms move on their part, but the neglect of a staple prods 
uct like rice brought new troubles and problems. Japan 4 


OSAKA BUILDS UNCEASINGLY 


The World War stimulated tremendous commercial and industrial activity 
in Japan’s metropolis and today her humming factories provide employ- 
ment for more than half a million workers. Cotton is Osaka’s principal 
industry and the city is the center of the cotton industry of the Orient. 
Osaka’s factories have become so important that a large part of Japan’s 
ability to retain her place in the sun is dependent upon their activity. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The genius of Osaka’s merchants, who have been trained in trade for 
centuries, is being organized and directed to meet the most difficult modern 
industrial problems by the activities of an alert and efficient Chamber 
of Commerce 


“Taann”’ 
Japan 


Courtesy of “Japan” 


Courtesy of 

ONE OF OSAKA’S NEW BANKS 
3 played the sedulous ape to the Western World in industrial 
thods, Osaka now slavishly imitates Occidental architecture in building 
P pretentious structures that are rising so rapidly along the principal 


thoroughfares. 


ught in a vicious circle. She has to keep her factories hum- Government, and in nineteen years the larger part of the work 


ng to make goods in exchange for food from other lands; but 
; ™ the maintenance of those factories a city like Osaka gets over- 
, ; g 
j 


owded, and the rice fields are 

bbed of the workers whose dili- 
| nt labor applied to a difficult soil 
|i so essential to the well-being of 

€ country. 

Japan sustains 59,736,704 human 
| ings on 148,756 square miles of 

rritory, that being the area of 
\#Rpan proper. She has done mar- 

Is in growing food on an un- 
illing soil, and all would be well 
she could do this indefinitely. 
niortunately her population must 
pntinue to increase, and no tacitly 
imitted methods of birth control 
ave yet succeeded in keeping it 
pwn. It is Osaka, with its fac- 
ries, that helps Japan to run the 
pce between food and population. 
Another thing which the World 
Var did was to develop Osaka 
tarbor. In the old days the har- 


wave, 

dually filled with mud and sand. 
teamers began to avoid Osaka and 
p enter Kobe Harbor instead, 
reight being sent to and from 
saka by rail. 

Then the Osaka Municipal Gov- 
rmment took a hand and initiated 
movement to make Osaka Har- 
for suitable for the anchoring of 
pcean vessels of large size. Con- 
truction work began in 1897 with 
subsidy granted by the Imperial 
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Courtesy of “Japan’ 


Within impressive structures of this sort and surrounded by the 

most up-to-date office equipment, the twentieth century Japanese 

business man is directing the commercial destinies of his nation. 

Many of these business men dress in the neat suits of the West- 

em World, commute regularly to their comfortable suburban 

homes, and employ female assistants who bob their hair and 
wear dresses in imitation of Parisian styles. 


was done at a cost of twenty-five million yen—$12,500,000. As 
the work progressed more and more vessels entered the harbor, 


a new era started for Osaka. 

In 1916, for financial reasons, the 
work had to be temporarily sus- 
pended; but with the tremendous 
commercial and industrial activity 
let loose in and around Osaka on 
account of the War, Osaka Harbor 
strengthened its position. The har- 
bor developed so rapidly and the 
congestion of ships and cargoes 
was so great that the Osaka 
municipality was compelled to over- 
come all obstacles in the path of 
continuing the work. The men 
were busy again in 1918 on the 
docks and quays, and in dredging 
and reclamation. The next was 
Japan’s banner year in shipbuild- 
ing, the year when 136 vessels with 
a gross tonnage of 619,000 were 
launched. Today Osaka has a 
harbor worthy of one of the great 
ports of the country directing the 
flow of Oriental trade. 

Thirty years before the harbor 
construction work began—that is, 
in 186/—Japan’s cotton industry 
was founded. Today there are 
fifty-three companies, all of which 
are included in The Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association of Japan, with an 
aggregate capital of nearly 500,- 
000,000 yen—$250,000,000—vari- 
ous reserves totaling 230,000,000 
yen, well over 5,400,000 spindles 

(Continued on page 49) 
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FRANCE’S GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 


Marseille, the Greatest Seaport in France—Modern Life in the Oldest City in 
Western Europe—The Most Interesting Waterfront in Europe 


By J. ELWOOD WINGATE 


glamour and fascination which travelers find in the seaport 
of Marseille. Walk along the docks where the great 
steamers are made fast. Winches clatter on the decks of ships, 
cargo booms rise and fall, dipping for treasure in the blue 
shadows of the holds. White steam rises in a hissing cloud; the 
shouts*of stevedores mingle with the high piping of the seagulls 
as they wheel and dip in the brilliant sunlight; trucks, piled high 
with the aromatic merchandise of the world, rumble over the 
pavement from the great warehouses. The deep-throated roar of 
a steamer’s siren cuts through the noise of the waterfront, and 
we see, above the roofs, the stately masts and tall red and black 
funnels of a French liner passing out to sea, her deckworks 
bright with white paint and polished brass, her orchestra playing 
the music of a gay farewell. 
Here is a rusty Levantine tramp, deep-laden with spoils of the 
Aegean Islands and the Golden Horn. Alongside, a giant mer- 
chantman from Hong Kong discharges her cargo of tea or soya 


Te romance of the sea and ships contributes much of the 


beans from Manchuria, the coolie crew busting firecrackers 
their forecastle and hanging fluttering colored prayer-ribbo 
from the ports to scare away the malignant devils of the foreign 
dogs. Crowds of tourists make their final shore purchases and 
wind back through streets crowded with Lascars, burly Liver. 
pool firemen, swarthy Spanish and Italian seamen with earrin 
and flashing smiles, French matelots from the destroyer fleet if 
clean white uniforms with scarlet pompons on their headgear, 
tall dignified Arabs from the desert ports of French Nor 
Africa, and natives from a score of exotic lands. 

A keen, pungent odor, reminiscent of jungle and sweating veg 
tation and of spices brought to growth under a beating tropic 
sun, drifts across the quay. 
Java, Borneo and Sumatra, the long lines of her upper windo 
decked with tiny striped awnings. She is unloading her aroma 
cargo in great nets, while about the white decks are swarms 
wiry little seamen, clad only in the colorful sarong of the Fai 
East, jabbering and gesticulating like vivacious monkeys. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


THE CATHEDRAL THAT DOMINATES MARSEILLE 


A landmark for sailors many miles out to sea, Notre Dame de la Garde on its barren hill high above the city is the most conspicuous landmark in © 
Its tower, one hundred and fifty feet high, is crowned by a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary, and it is to this cathedral that the return- — 
ing sailor comes to pray and make votive offerings for safety on the deep. In the foreground is seen a part of the Vieux Port with its smaller craft — 

and, climbing the hillside, some of the older houses of the city. 


Marseille. 


It comes from a Dutch liner from® 
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THE CANNEBIERE 
The Cannebiére is one of the most famous streets in France. Its in- 


; Photo by ee ‘Armstrong Roberts 
q 

i 
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Humerable fine cafés and its gaiety provided the inspiration for the 
 witticism: “If Paris had a Cannebiére it would be little Marseille.” 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


Rising above the steamers that line the Quai de la Joliette are the domes of the 


huge and pretentious modern Cathedral of Ste. Marie-Majeure. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


A MEDITERRANEAN VILLAGE NEAR MARSEILLE 
Within an easy distance of Marseille are many charming old French yil- 
lages basking in the gorgeous sunshine of the Cote d’Azur. The section 
of the coast stretching from Marseille through the Riviera 1s a paradise 

of semi-tropical foliage and magnificent vistas. 
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NEAR THE HARBOR 


In the vicinity of the harbor the streets of Marseille teem with life. The 
second largest city in France and her principal seaport, Marseille receives 
ships and cargoes from all parts of the world. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Along the dock near the Vieux Port, where the small boats 
anchor, the fishermen may be seen mending their nets. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


MONTE CRISTO’S PRISON 
The grim Chateau, d’If, made famous by Alexander Dumas, occupies a 
tiny island about two miles from the harbor of Marseille. Built in the 
sixteenth century, the castle has been used as a state prison in which 
such distinguished men as Louis Philippe and Mirabeau have languished. 
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Ivory from the Con- 
go; hides, wool, leather, 
sugar, and oil seed 
from Reunion and the 
Dutch East Indies ; 
products of Turkey, the 
prairie states of Amer- 


ica, Bombay, Singa- 
pore, the Black Sea 
ports, and the Baltic; 


eucalyptus oil and fro- 
zen meat from faraway 
Tasmania and Austra- 
lia; pepper, sheep, and 
cocoa from primitive 
Algeria; all lend their 
elusive odors to the at- 
mosphere of the docks 
and vie with the color- 
ful garments of foreign 
seamen to make the 
Marseille | waterfront 
the most diverse and 
interesting on earth. 

The history of Mar- 
seille seems to compel 
these later days to sus- 
tain the fascination of 
its past. Marseille was 
a trading place and 
battle ground of the 
Phoenicians six hun- 
dred years before 
Christ; and for nearly 
three hundred years 
strife and rivalry be- 
tween Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians dimmed, but could not extinguish, its importance. 
The Massilians, as the Marseillais then were known, developed 
into a race of hardy sea rovers and adventurers who cruised 
along the Mediterranean coast, became undisputed masters of the 
sea, and founded numerous colonies, such as Nice, Antibes, La 
Ciotat and St. Gilles, and, venturing on what in those days were 
strange and terrible voyages, explored parts of the African coast 
and of northern Europe. 

Julius Caesar, resenting the alliance of the city with Pompey, 
attacked and captured it in 49 B.C., and under the Empire learn- 
ing and the arts came into being. Legend has it that Lazarus, 
resurrected from death by Christ, introduced Christianity to 
Marseille, but it is more probable that the credit belongs to St. 
Victor, in the third century. From then on, great names crowd 
the records of the city’s history. Sacked by the Visigoths and 
the hordes of Burgundy; destroyed by the Saracens; governed 
by a viscount and a bishop as part of the Kingdom of Arles; 
conquered by Charles of Anjou about 1250; plundered by Al- 
phonso of Aragon; resisting the Constable Bourbon; refusing to 
recognize Henri IV; playing a turbulent part in the war of the 
Fronde; battered by pestilence which in 1720-21 killed 40,000 of 
the inhabitants ; 
suffering cruelly 
under the Ter- 
ror, still Mar- 
seille maintained 
its position, 
growing in 
strength and im- 
portance, fierce- 
ly resisting 
every effort to 
undermine its 
greatness. Fi- 
nally, with the 
conquest of Al- 
giers in 1830, its 
leadership be- 
came founded 
upon a more 
peaceable and 
enduring _ basis. 


Mediterranean harbor. 


across the harbor. 


OVERLOOKING THE MODERN HARBOR 


Since it was founded by the Greeks in 600 B. C., Marseille has always been an important 
Its great growth in modern times, however, 
quest of Algiers and the opening of the Suez Canal. 

has resulted in quintupling the size of the harbor. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE OLD HARBOR 


Two venerable fortresses guard the narrow entrance to the old harbor of Marseille. 

symbol of modern commercialism, rises the steel skeleton of the transporter bridge which carries merchandise 

Today the old harbor, which was adequate for visiting vessels for nearly twenty-five cen- 
turies, is used only by fishing vessels and smaller craft. 
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The completion of the} 


Suez Canal gave it ane} 


other boost, and toda 
with the Rhone Cana 


Queen of the Mediter 
ranean and the Gate 
way to Asia. 

It is an engrossing 
lesson in the possibil 
ties of color and pic 
turesque costume to Si 
at a sidewalk café i 
Marseille and watch 
passing crowds, if 
which there are soldiers 
of France; brillian 
robed Spahis, wi 
their fluttering cloaks 
bearded Poilus, in sky 
blue; wild desert war. 
riors from the fighting 
tribes of the French 
Sahara; dark - skinned 
Turcos from Algeria; 
Annamites 
yellow from _ south 
eastern Asia; the hard 
bitten, | sun-and-wind- 
burned fighting men of 
the Foreign Legion, 
veterans of the Riff 
and Syria, mingling 
with smartly dressed 
men and_ exquisitely 
gowned women of 
everyday Marseille. 
The keynote of the city is an unrivaled diversity of nationalities, 
costumes and tongues. 
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began with the con- 
The increase in commerce since then 


it is, beyond dispute 


in mustard 
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Marseille is the oldest town in Western Europe, and is secoul i 


only to Paris, among French cities, in size; but its attractions 
do not lie greatly in the past, for not many relics of the early 
days survived its centuries of boisterous history. Its appeal today 
lies more in the spectroscopic splendor of its coloring, in its cos-| 
mopolitanism, and in the beauty of its avenues and boulevards, 
its parks, buildings, and environs. To one who has the oppor- 
tunity to wander about Marseille, under its blue and gold dome,” 
it offers reward in large measure. The Cannebiére, the famous 
street which leads from the Cours St. Louis to the Vieux Port, 
or harbor for small craft, is magnificent, and the Marseillais have 
perfect justification for their intense pride in it. They say, with 
sly humor, that if Paris had a Cannebiére it would be a little 
Marseille. 

One of the best ways to appreciate Marseille is to hire a launch 
—which can be done at a most reasonable charge—and sail about © 
the magnificent harbor, traversing the Vieux Port, then passing 
under the great skeleton of the Transporter Bridge with its mov- 
able platform and past the great forts of Grasse-Tilly and the © 

Fort d’Entrecas- 


teaux, which 
guard the en- 
trance. ‘Thea 


Vieux Port was 
the ancient) 
Lacydon of the. 
Phoenicians, and 
the tower of the — 
Fort  Grasse- 
Tilly has an in-— 
scription, com- 
memorating. in 
1899, the 2500th 
anniversary of 
the founding of 
the town. You 
may muse on the 
passing of those 
(Continued on 
page 43) 
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Beyond them, a huge 
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y colored and tasseled, are traditional symbols of authority. 


i ] HAD been in residence for about a year in the Volta River 
} district in the eastern province of the Gold Coast when I was 
i ordered to the town of Koforidua to take over the work of 

man who had gone on leave. A two days’ trek took me to 
<oforidua, which was then the center of the New Jaubeen set- 


Hlement founded by immigrants from Ashanti rule. 

On my arrival I was pleased to learn that plans were under 
ay for the “stooling,” or inauguration, of a new chieftain. The 
'Mustom of “stooling” the West African chiefs is a picturesque 
‘Gnd fantastic ceremony. There is something childishly simple 
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PARADING IN HONOR OF THE NEW RULER 


laborate parades and ceremonies succeeded the formal installation, or “stooling,” of his highness, Kwaku Boateng II. The immense umbrellas, gaud- 
i In the rear are seen the famous West African drums, those deep-toned instruments 
it which can signal great distances and often serve as the telegraph of the pathless jungles. 


: CROWNING A GOLD COAST “POTENTATE 


Witnessing a Coronation Pageant in Koforidua—Native Ventures 
in Amateur Theatricals—Grim Bastions of the Slave Traders 


By ALEXANDER JACOB REYNOLDS 


about all African natives and they enter into ceremonies of this 
sort with a fine primitive gusto. 

The chief of the town and the neighboring districts was Kwaku 
Boateng II. His father, the former Omanhene, or ruler, had 
just died and Kwaku had emerged proudly from his former ob- 
scurity to occupy the Gold Stool of the Five Towns. He in- 
tended to have the ceremony of his “‘stooling” carried off with 
the full amount of pomp and circumstance. 

Upon the morning of the ceremony the sun rose above the 
hills that surrounded Koforidua to the majestic salute of guns, 


The West African chieftain has a prodigious love of pageantry, 


accompanied by a gaudily decorated retinue and he rides in a special ceremonial barge followed by a group of dugout canoes. 


CEREMONIAL BARGES 
On ceremonial occasions when he makes his official rounds of the villages he is 


This grotesque 


flotilla has just arrived with its regal passenger at a small village on the Volta River. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING! 


His majesty has been crowned and these hilarious subjects are celebrating the august event. Noise is essential 

and it does not matter particularly how it is produced. Drums, pipes and horns are preferred, but if these 

are lacking anything from an old kettle to a tin pan is used to help create the ribald pandemonium. Like 
most African natives, the people of Koforidua have unbounded zest for music and dances. 


and the three or four weary Europeans who lived there knew 
that an interesting day had begun. The various routes which 
led to Koforidua were redeemed from silence by the incessant 
drumming of the native musicians with their discordant instru- 
ments. Drum, flageolette, pipe and horn combined to make the 
day hideous. The tap of a drum was enough to make all the 
natives shout and dance like madmen, pull off their scanty cloth- 
ing and slap their knees and legs like fools. The neighboring 
chieftains arrived escorted by their official umbrella bearers. 
These umbrellas were immense, some of them measuring twelve 
feet in diameter. All of them were gaudily colored and hung 
with bright tassels. 

About eleven o’clock the District Commissioner, who had ar- 
rived the previous night, put in an appearance and was offered 
a seat of honor from which to view the ceremony. I was placed 
on his right. At length Kwaku arrived carried in a hammock 
covered by a great, brightly colored umbrella. He descended 
from his regal conveyance and started to shake hands with the 
important guests, not greeting the Commissioner until the last. 
This is a form of courteous approach, and signifies the length of 
time it takes to approach the seats of the mighty. 

The Queen Mother, who was in Koforidua on a special good 
behavior permit from the Government, made her first appear- 
ance garbed with comparative modesty. Later on in the day, 
however, I saw her with the upper portion of her immense 
‘body covered with a man’s waistcoat, from which the breast 
pockets had been cut, leaving her bosom exposed. While the 
ceremonial palaver was at its height, one old chief from an out- 
lying district created some commotion which was not on the 
program. The Queen Mother was very prompt in bringing him 


among the Ashantis that the land will never be ruled except from 


to his senses. +i 
her large hand laid him flat, aij} 
before he could recover s) 
stamped on his head with a fo} 
as large as a shoulder of m 
ton. 

As the different chiefs 
proached, the noise was deafel 
ing. Each chief was salute 
with a terrific salvo of gur 
With each chief came a group} 
men carrying drums upon the} 
heads and on these instrumenj 
the beaters pounded bi 
tirelessly. The dancers who aj} 
companied each chief, dressed +} 
the fantastic garments of they 
profession, leaped in swayi 
circles around the drums. J 
anyone got in their way, he wa 
unceremoniously pushed  asid) 
or struck with a blow from © 
stick or a fist. ¢ 

Kwaku Boateng II was dresse 
in silk and cotton garments, ane 
his immediate attendants we HH 
naked to the loins. On each ath 
tendant’s head rested a flat 
sandal-shaped covering of pam 
gold. The fronts of thei 
sandals were heavily covere@) 
with the same metal. Monkeys: 
tails hung down behind themg 
and leopard skins were slung 
about their waists. Their phy» 
sical development was wonder? 
ful. Each man was a_ perfect 
model of symmetry and bodily” 
grace. Their skins glistened witht 
oil and sweat, and every move-| 
ment of their bodies sent ripples) 
of muscles into play. 

When the Chiefs of the Five: 
Towns were all present, Kwakul 
stood up at the invitation of the) 
Commissioner, who rose to in= 
vite him to take the stool. But) 
the Commissioner was not toy 
have it all his own way. They 
Queen Mother had a word to say, and it took her about any 
hour to say it. : 

When she had finished, the Commissioner started once more, — 
and then, upon a signal from the royal lady, the five chiefs ap-~ 
proached the Omanhene, and each seized whatever portion of — 
his body came handiest, and with extraordinary gentleness they 
conducted him to the golden stool of his fathers. Then they 
raised and lowered him five times to signify the consent of the 
five towns. When he had been placed on the stool for the last 
time, he then rose of his own accord. Immediately some of his 
attendants seized the stool and darted furtively from the throng 
in the manner of thieves. This was a carefully rehearsed part 
of the ceremony, adopted in imitation of the fate of the Gold 
Stool of Ashantiland, when Prempeh, King of Ashantiland, 
after the war of 1900, rather than surrender it to the Govern- 
ment, had sent it away by secret messengers. It is a saying 


ry 


the Gold Stool of Ashantiland. It was a childish imitation of 
an historical act, but the Omanhene was only a boy, and was no 
doubt filled with the lore of his forbears. The Commissioner 
gave the Government’s smile of tolerance. The proceedings 
lengthened on until the evening, but the heat was too much for 
us, and as soon as we politely could we took our departure. 

On first assuming the stool, Kwaku Boateng did some odd 
things. Whenever he called upon a white man, he was accom- 
panied by an attendant whose duty it was to wipe his mouth — 
after each sip of any liquid refreshment offered to him. After 
a few months the novelty of this strange attention wore off, and 
he resorted to fresh inventions to impress those with whom he — 
came in contact. 
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| The period immediately following the 
death and burial of his father and his of- 
ficial installation on the Stool of the Five 
Towns was spent in most elaborate parades 
and ceremonies. On all occasions Kwaku 
was accompanied by his State Umbrella 
bearers -and a full number of tom-tom 
beaters. 

Finally Kwaku’s entertainers had ex- 
hausted their last resources. Fireworks 
Hand gunpowder displays were played out; 
® trick bicycling had led to hurts and bruises ; 

‘even photography and the gramophone had 
Jost their pristine interest. At this critical 
moment came welcome news of the arrival 
of “The World’s Most Wonderful Circus” 
at Koforidua. 

The event was welcomed as enthusiasti- 
‘cally as if it were Barnum and Bailey’s en- 
tire outfit, and formed the sole topic of 
conversation among the Omanhene’s en- 
Splendidly sealed letters were di- 
rected by Kwaku to the unknown pro- 
|/prietor, but were returned by the post- 
office as the proprietor could not read. 

- At last the red-letter day arrived and 
the merry-go-round—for that is all it 
‘turned out to be—arrived at Koforidua. 
The spot chosen for the merry-go-round 
was a piece of ground which had been se- 
‘lected as a building site by the local Ger- 
man Mission. Only the walls had as yet 
risen above the surrounding squalor. They 
were about fifteen feet high. As the roof 
had not yet been put in position, the place 
was quite a suitable place for the enter- 
tainment. The Omanhene, accompanied 
by a concourse of attendants, such as had 
'never before been seen in the Five Towns, 
decided to grace the opening afternoon’s 
performance, with his august presence. 

Anywhere else a merry-go-round would 
have been run by a donkey engine. Here, 
however, a new and entirely original 
method was used. A fellow armed with a 
short stick had set the youths of the town 
to the task of turning the machine. The 
human power thus supplied was adequate enough. The speed 
obtained by this method was quite satisfactory, and running ex- 
penses never amounted to more than the trouble of cutting a new 
stick when the old one broke on some refractory youth’s hind 
quarters. 

A corpulent lady of uncertain age, whose soul had been stirred 
out of its usual torpor by the advent of the wonderful circus, 
decided to view the show at a minimum of expense and, as it 
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A BASTION OF THE SLAVE DEALERS 


Built by slave labor for the Dutch traders of the fifteenth century, Elmina Castle rises grimly beside 
Batteries of rusty old muzzle-loading cannon still line the ramparts. : 
six feet thick, and a series of moats, fosses and ditches indicate how impregnably it was defended. 


the sea. 


A GOLD COAST MONTE CARLO 


An exciting game of bao always attracts a group of interested spectators. Played with pebbles and 

a wooden box, bao resembles tiddledewinks, except that its place is not in the nursery. With 

the Gold Coast natives it is a favorite gambling game. The stakes may be anything from trink- 
ets and native jewelry to the money earned from the whites. 


eventually happened, with a maximum of inconvenience. Espy- 
ing a heap of masonry that lay piled against the wall, she 
straightway began to climb. It was hard work, nor was her 
figure suited for such feats of mountaineering, but she was to 
receive assistance from an unsuspected aid. 

A splendid specimen of the largest of West African rams, 
irritated no doubt by the lady’s slow progress in a sport at which 
he was himself so proficient, bounded lightly after her. Bal- 
ancing himself for a moment on his hind 
legs, he lunged forward and butted the 
old lady so successfully from below that 
her ascent was materially assisted. In a 
series of painful bounds, owing to no 
voluntary action on her own part, she 
found herself pantingly grasping the top 
of the thick wall. 

Meanwhile, the performance in the cir- 
cus was progressing to the Omanhene’s 
entire satisfaction. Suddenly, however, 
an expression of great amusement be- 
came visible on his face, which was to die 
an unnatural death before it had time to 
reflect itself in the faces of his sycophants. 
A particularly lively movement on the 
part of the man directing the youths at- 
tracted the Omanhene’s attention from 
the old lady on the wall. It was un- 
fortunate it happened at such a moment, 
because the legitimate attractions of the 
merry-go-round, with its unique method 
of obtaining motive power, produced such 
a powerful effect upon the Omanhene, 


Its inner walls are 
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VISITING TRIBESMEN AT THE CORONATION 
Garbed in their most spectacular costumes and equipped with their drums and their spears these tribesmen traveled 
from the northern border of the Gold Coast to attend the “stooling” of Kwaku Boateng. Some of the men wear the 


Observe as a particularly fine example of the masculine coiffure 
the slim tapering tower surmounting the skull of the fellow in the center foreground. 


curious headdresses favored by Gold Coast tribes. 


cae was blind to the livelier comedy being enacted above his 
ead. 

The officials of his court were frantically gesticulating to the 
fat lady to get down. But the only reply they received was the 
sudden view of a considerable amount of her immense body, 
as the playful old ram gave her another hoist from below. At 
last the whole of her body was on the wall, to which she clung 
desperately as she lay extended on the summit. 

At this moment, with a magnificent bound, the ram leaped on 
the wall, and stood for a moment poised on his hind legs. Then 
he suddenly dropped and let drive, propelling the fat lady 
through space toward that point where the Omanhene sat. Right 
on top of his state umbrella she fell, tearing its stout material to 
pieces and disappearing through the rent on to his royal lap. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The wooden horses ceased to 
rotate, and everyone who had a stick charged at the poor old 
lady. For a person of such vast proportions she displayed re- 
markable agility. The rapidity with which she made her escape 
must have caused the old man to ponder on the deceitfulness of 
appearances and make him return to the fold with the firm con- 
viction that he had found his equal for speed. My cook’s wife 
arrived home some time later in a state of collapse, for she 
had received several blows intended for the intruder, through her 
weakness for proximity to royalty. 

The enterprise displayed in bringing that most wonderful 
circus to the town gave a lead to others, and a few weeks later 
I was greatly surprised to receive an invitation to a cinema per- 
formance. After dinner on the evening of the event I descended 
with a friend to the tennis court, which had been gaily decorated 
with flags and colored streamers and a liberal number of palm 
leaves. The night was as black as pitch and served as well as 
a darkened room. The originator of the entertainment hastened 
to make us welcome and explained that the magnificent piece 
about to be produced was an original production known as ‘“‘The 
Nativity.” 

The tennis court was packed with a perspiring throng of na- 
tives and a concourse of the town’s small boys. A hush settled 
down over the clamorous crowd as the first beam from the 
lantern fell upon the screen. The film was short and the op- 
erator was compelled to give the Romans their money’s worth 
by running the film over several times in an endless chain 


TRAVEL 


of flickering pantomime. 

A young native of 
Accra, named James 
Kwakutaye, who was 
possessed of dramatic 
ambitions of a very tall 
order, had raised a com- 
pany of aspirants for 
histrionic honors. 


read, they professed to be 


whom they evidently be- 
lieved to be the author of 
“The Nativity.” Seeing 
an opportunity to present 
his troupe to the public, 
Kwakutaye marched them 
on to the stage while the 
film was still running and, 
with  unblushing ef- 
frontery, announced: 

“Me too go play 
Nativity.” 

The young Romans on 
the tennis court, much 
impressed by the enter- 


guished countryman, 
howled their appreciation 
in mingled Fanti and 
Pidgin English. 

The production which 
followed this enthusiastic 
ovation was _ incredibly 
grotesque. 

Joseph appeared in a 
pair .of patent leather 
shoes and a sports blazer, while Mary wore a strange costume 
composed of gaudy European cloths. Finally the principal part 
was played by a husky six-year-old native cradled in a white 
man’s traveling bath with the initials “A. E. T. D.” on the sides. 
Most of the decorations adorning the walls at the sides of the 
tennis court were advertisements for soap or whiskey. 

The platform was inundated with Wise Men. Three got there 


as legitimate members of the troupe, six got there by force, while 

four came after a dog which seemed to have an objection to 

the frequent disappearances of the donkey as it went into outer 
(Continued on page 47) 


A GOLD COAST HARBOR 


The buildings along the shore of the dismal little town of Cape Coast are 
typical of the structures erected by the Dutch and Portuguese traders in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the foreground are some of the 
native canoes and in the distance the crowds at the harbor market-place. 
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is not so old as some of the city’s streets, but it is very 
wide and it is full of interest. Chandni Chauk was 
planned by Roshanara, the daughter of Shah Jahan and Shah 
Jahan died only recently—recently, that is, as Indians reckon time 
—something like three hundred years ago. Roshanara had a 
rivulet made to run through the center of the street and lanes 
of trees were planted to border it. Today where the water ran 
and the arbors grew there is a double line of ill-laid tracks on 
which Delhi’s queer little street cars run. 
Chandni Chauk has witnessed many a terrible scene. Where 
the marble domes of the Great Mosque rise sat the Persian 
raider, Nadir Shah, while his army was busy cutting off human 
heads. When it was reported to him that one hundred and ten 
‘thousand had been severed he was not satisfied. “Go get me 
some more,” he commanded. Thereafter, Nadir Shah took the 
‘Peacock Throne back to Persia with him, and the jewels alone 
sold for something over thirty million dollars. 
Down Chandni Chauk the headless body of Daro Shekoh was 
‘carried in procession; and it was on this street that the gallows 
‘stood during the final days of the mutiny. On Chandni Chauk 
were exposed the bodies of the Mogul Princes, sons of the 
last King of Delhi, captured and shot by Hodgson. On this 
street Lord Hardinge was bombed in 1912, and along this 
‘thoroughfare the Duke of Connaught paraded in the Grand 
Durbar of 1921. That Durbar of 1921 was much discussed and 
‘thousands of columns were written about it—in Britain. I felt 
‘sorry for the Duke of Connaught, for the Durbar was a terrible 
fiasco. That same afternoon the motorcar show burned—it was 
an open-air show and covered two blocks square. A few of the 
hundreds of cars 
were saved—two 
or three dozen in 
all. 
| The principal + 
facts about Delhi mek m 
are sufficiently 
familiar and it 
would be superflu- 
ous for me to set 
them down here. 
I will merely again 
emphasize the 
fact that this an- 
cient city, more 
than five thousand 
years old, is the 
capital of an Em- 
pire which will 
some day loom 
large in the eyes 
of the world. 
Now as to a 
memory of mine: 
Sacred Bulls and 
Carvings in Ivory. 
When news 
comes to me of 
the activities of 
Mahatma Ghandi, 
a man whom I 
have met and ad- 
mire, or some 
other’ patriot, I 
wonder how goes 
it with Delhi and 
Moonlight 
Square. I see its 
crowds of color- 


G HANDNI CHAUK is Delhi’s principal thoroughfare. It 


proach. 


SACRED ‘BULLS AND CARVED IVORY —. 


A Day in the Ancient Capital of India—Sacred Bulls and Delhi’s Traffic Problem 
—How Priceless Ivory Carvings Are Made 


THE GREAT MOSQUE AT DELHI 
In all Islam there is no mosque more imposing than the Jama Masjid at Delhi. 
Within the mosque is paved throughout, and the walls and roof are lined with marble. 


staircase of stone and a spacious courtyard paved with granite inlaid with marble provide a superb ap- 
Jama Masjid was erected by Shah Jahan in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


a 


fully dressed natives, 
the famous restaurant 
which is never without 
its customer and the 
big white bulls with 
gold-tipped horns 


which saunter un- 
molested amid_ the 
the traffic. 


I have seen streets 

blocked by the lowly; 
I have seen a crowd 
which couldn’t mOVE€ Bearded and turbaned, with crossed legs and 
because a King was bare feet, this devout Mohammedan is 
about to pass; I have typical of the thousands of faithful who 
listened to spellbind- worship at the Great Mosque in Delhi. 
ers who held up traffic ; 
I have been halted because a moment before a building had been 
blown skyward by a bomb; but never have I witnessed a more 
sudden stoppage of traffic, a more complete cessation of move- 
ment, than:that which occurred one day on Chandni Chauk. I 
was headed for a shop where ivory carvings were made and sold, 
when this surprising incident happened. 

“Come by half past two,” said Ad Obba’s note; “or in any 
case make it not later than three, for I have an appointment 
at four. I am to meet a fellow countryman of yours at four; 
a gentleman from New York who deals in such stuff as I have 
for sale,” 

I knew Ad Obba well, and he was connected with an ivory 
shop. Ad Obba was a Moslem Indian and, moreover, he was 
a modern busi- 
ness man. Con- 
sequently his car 
was at my hotel 
at a quarter of 
two. It was a 
large American- 
made car with a 
beautiful Indian- 
built body on the 
chassis. It had 
four headlights. 
Those on the 
fender of Obba’s 
car started in the 
shape of a cobra’s 
tail, down at the 
foot board, and 
ended in wide- 
open, blood red 
mouths with 
fangs in them— 
and back of the 
fangs were the 
bulbs. Obba’s 
driver was a 
Sikh, who wore 
his silken whisk- 
ers wound on a 
string under his 
chin; and like all 
such important 
men he had a 
syce by his side. 

We were pro- 
ceeding along at 
a moderate speed 
hugging the curb- 
ing rather closely 


Three domes ot 
white marble rise from the roof and two tapering minarets stand at either end of the beautiful facade. 


A magnificent 


THE FIFTH AVENUE OF DELHI 
Chandni Chauk, once supposed to be the richest street in the world, is the abode of the jewelers and ivory workers and the city’s principal thorough 


fare. 


During the stormy course of Delhi’s history this street has been sacked four times and its roadway has often run with blood. Less picturesque 


than it was twenty-five years ago, Chandm Chauk is today lined with hideous Western facades which contrast oddly with the throngs of natives mov- | 
ing constantly before them. In the distance, rising from the center of the street, is the Gothic tower in red sandstone commemorating the teri 
Indian Mutiny. 


when suddenly, just in front of Khunni Darwaza (Bloody Gate) 
the syce caught the driver’s arm and exclaimed: 

“Tum tradi kia hai?” (“What do you mean ?’’) 

Brakes were slapped on, and I shot forward. We stopped 
within a few inches of a two thousand pound bull-god which 
had its head in a basket of greens belonging to a woman whose 
market stall was the pavement. J never knew how it happened, 
but before we could shift to go to the stern of the brute, a second 
sacred bull had come along and taken up a position head to tail 
of the other. Then in less than half a minute a third bull came 
and stood tandem to the second. There was now a solid beef- 
line of more than six thousand pounds; and it stretched from 
the curb to well beyond the point where Roshanara’s stream used 
to flow. 

As I sat watching the unfamiliar scenes, my notice was at- 
tracted to a tall, fine-looking, brown-complexioned policeman, 
standing between the street car tracks. Like a Captain-General 
he stood in his bright red cap with no visor to it. His whiskers 
were coiled as my driver’s were—for the policeman was a Sikh 
—and he was barefooted. His arms shot upward, then went 
outward in semaphore fashion. I looked about me at the fantastic, 
indescribable mass of traffic that had so suddenly been brought 
to a stop by the sacred bulls. Vehicles and human beings were 
closing in behind us rapidly. 

“Sahib—sahib.” I turned. Leaning against the fender 
under my arm was a coolie woman. She bore on her head a 
basket of cow-dung chips as flat as pancakes. ‘“‘Sahib,” she 
whispered again. Then I said: ‘Jao!’ for the stuff she had 
brought to market—about the only material available for cook- 
ing—was more odorful than a barn lot on a foggy morning. 
“Sahib,” she sighed; “baksheesh, sahib.’’ I frowned and told 


her to get away. But she was wedged in so that she couldn't | 
move. of 

On either hip she carried a baby. They were beautifully’ 
molded little creatures, and their ankles were covered with 
strands of silver rupees. I looked at the woman’s feet; her toes } 
were ringed with silver and so were her arms. 
of brass were shoved through her ears and her teeth were red” 
from beetle-nut chewing. a 

On the other side of me, reaching to a line of stalled street 
cars and back as far as I could see, were ekkas, tongas, bhandies, 
gharries and all the other vehicles used to carry goods or 
passengers in India. 
his dog-cart. Next to him stood jsix men balancing a grand 
piano on their heads which were protected with little mats about 
the size of a biscuit. These human furniture vans with pro- 
truding eyes and neck muscles like a mule’s stood motionless, 
stoically holding their burden with what seemed superhuman 
endurance. On one cart there was the red-draped corpse of a 
woman. On other carts were loads of rice, steel, cotton and 
manure. The congestion had now become so great that escape 
seemed impossible. 

Presently a curtain was moved aside in an elaborate carriage 
wedged in the traffic within a few feet of me. Then I got a 
glimpse of a pair of the blackest and most devilish eyes I have 
ever seen. Doubtless this attractive creature was the wife of 
some Zamindar, or one of those money-lending Pathans. Who- 
ever she was, she had removed her purdah and sat there naked 
of face flirting with me. My driver shifted, then the curtain 
dropped. A few minutes later god number one finished his 
meal and moved away for number two to come on. When the 
paunch of his third majesty. had been filled what was left of the 


Large pieces | 


A British Army Officer sat glowering on | 
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geens in the market 
all wouldn't have 
ttched a pice. Glanc- 
ig at the unfortunate 
wner of these de- 
oured greens I noticed 
iat her teeth were 
» aattering and that her 
* yes were filled with 
bars. I felt no pity, 
or in reality she was 
robably thankful — 
~ ae had satisfied the ap- 
) vetites of three gods 
nd before night, like 
7, 
’ 


Sein 


s not, she would be in 
ome temple garland- 
nag the brutes with 
' lowers, and perform- 
' hg other rites which 
‘ould not be spoken of 


ave in an Oriental 
ongue. 
| Ad Obba laughed 


vhen I apologized and 


3 


) »xplained why I hadn’t 


# fome on time. Then 
ruefully: “But this is 
' [ndia you know, and 
| while I must confess 
that the bulls are great 
nuisances, we must put 
up with them, for so 
long as there are 
Hindus so long will 
the bull be venerated.” 
“But isn’t this bull- 
veneration by the 
' Hindu a little over- 
estimated ?” 
| Ad Obba’s voice was 
remarkably soft; and I 
loved to hear him pro- 
-/nounce his English; it 
'was so halting and 
|childlike. “No, I don’t 
think it is that, pre- 
cisely; their god Siva 
came to earth on a bull 
you know. But I do 
wish,” he proceeded 
waggishly, “I do wish 
eyihad ‘come on a 
“mugger (crocodile) for 
muggers never bother 
us unless we go in for 
a swim, and according 
to what you Occi- 
dentals say of us—well, 
we shouldn’t be both- 
| ered very much, should 
we?” He looked at his 
watch. “But by the 
grace of Allah, it is 
latey ismt it? “Let us 
have a little of refresh- 
ments, then I shall 
show you some trink- 
ets.” 
I can see him now; 
a medium-sized man 
with a good - looking 
face and the charming 
manners and gentleness 
of a Burmese-monk. 
The first place that we 
visited, after a quick 
cup of tea, a slice of 
bread, and _ delicious 


| 
| 
: 
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THE FAITHFUL AT THEIR ABLUTIONS 


The group of worshipers beneath this colonnade are devoutly cleansing themselves before 
proceeding into the Great Mosque to pray. 


In India the sacred bull is never kicked and told to move on. 


IDLE LORDS OF THE THOROUGHFARES 


No matter where it chooses 


to dispose its revered carcass it is respected. This scene is typical of the ordinary Indian 
city where cows frequently block traffic on the most crowded thoroughfares. 


A PANORAMA OF THE CITY 


Though the remains of earlier cities are scattered round Delhi over an area covering per- 
haps forty-five square miles, the modern city dates only from the seventeenth century. 
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honey, was the main 
show room. From 
there we moved on to 
the compound where 
an old man sat on a 
stone floor, holding be- 
tween his knees a three 
foot cut of ivory taken 
from the middle of a 
seven foot tusk. He 
was a dried up little 
man, bent and showing 
every rib. He had a 
Grecian nose and a 
thin white beard. He 
was looking through 
three sets of lenses. 
From the first Pre- 
Aryan who carved a 
woman on his drinking 
bowl down to the pres- 
ent day mankind has 
had an obsession to de- 
pict things in pottery, 
metal, wood and ivory. 
For all these millenni- 
ums India has led the 
world; and the Indian 
works with the same 
tools today that he 
worked with thousands 
of years ago—a large 
maul heavy enough for 
iron hammering and 
tiny chisels, some of 
which are no_ thicker 
than a knitting needle. 
Indian fashion I 
squatted with Ad Obba. 
We spoke of carvings 
at the Taj and of those 
in the Peacock Throne 
Room. I thought of 
others I had seen in 
English museums, of 
some glorious  speci- 
mens in New York, 
and of an example of 
ivory carving I once 
saw in Burma. They 
told me it was Thibetan 
work, done by a monk 
a thousand years back. 
It was a statue of a 
man and a dog on the 
south slope of a hill in 
the Himalayas. The 
snow was melting and 
the starved creatures 
were looking a little 
morehopeful, for prim- 
roses had begun to 
stick their heads up. 
The ivory was not 
colored to reflect the 
tints of flower heads, 
but the way the carv- 
ing had been done 
caused them to appear 
that way. This had 
seemed to me the most 
amazing piece of art 
of its kind in the 
world until I examined 
the work on which this 
old carver was en- 
gaged. Today as I re- 
call his masterpiece I 
can picture vividly the 


A CLOTH BAZAAR ON THE STAIRWAY OF THE GREAT MOSQUE 
The bazaars of Delhi are the most important in India, particularly for luxuries of native manufacture. 


TRAVEL 
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In addition to gold and silver filigree work, 


jewelry, ivory carving and pottery, Delhi is noted for its embroidery, muslin and shawls. Many of the goods displayed here were produced in the city’s 
modern mills, worked by steam, but some of the more elaborate pieces are hand-made and unusually beautiful. For a time after the Mutiny Delhi lost 


its commercial pre-eminence. 


skilful old artisan, his ribs almost sticking through his leathery 
skin. I can hear his wheezy voice and see clearly those glasses 
he wore, big and heavy, the sort that pearl fishers wear when 
diving. I can also remember his smile and his Grecian 
nose. There was a faint trace of white in his complexion, 
and I remember speculating that he might be the descendant of 
some ancient Greek, for Alexander the Great once raided through 
that part of India. But above all I can see two big toes, mere 
crescents of skin and bone which served him as a vise in which 
to hold the ivory on which he worked. 

Ad Obba said that a dimness was rapidly overtaking this 
ancient, and that those murmurings I heard were prayers to 
Allah that his sight be not taken before his job was finished ; 
after that—as Allah willed. 

“And when shall he finish it, do you think?’ I asked. 

He looked at me questioningly, as if he were afraid that I 
might doubt him: “To the month I do not know, nor to the 
sixth month, but it will be four years at the least calculation.” 

“Four years,” I repeated, really surprised. ‘Then in Heaven’s 
name how long has he already been at it?” 

At my astonishment, Ad Obba squatted for some moments 
silent: “It does not sound with sense to it, to you Americans, 
but he is well on in his fifth year on the piece. What is your 
opinion of it?” 

“Wonderful and beautiful,” I answered— “And four years yet ?” 

“Yes, if he lives and his eyesight does not fail him.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Ask him.” 

“How old are you?” and I touched the time-worn one on a 
shoulder. 

For a few seconds a bearded face, with no more expression 
than a mummy’s turned up to me. Back of the several prisms 
eclipsed eyes floated like two dim watery moons. He smiled 


In recent years, however, this pre-eminence has been recovered. 


somewhat through his beard, and waited. After awhile I heard 
a rattle in his thin throat: “Nawa, sahib, nawa; swmmach ta?’ 
(“Ninety, sir, ninety; you understand ?’’) 

“Ninety!” I said in amazement. 

“Yes, sahib, by the grace of Allah, I am ninety, and past.” 

“And how long have you been doing this sort of work?” 

The withered face shone with pleasure—all wrinkled with 
smiles. The sahib would talk with him, and his smile broadened 
when I pressed a two rupee piece between his fingers. He had 
begun to carve ivory before he was twelve, and he had sons in 
this shop at the moment, and grandsons. There were also 
three or four, he couldn’t say precisely how many, of the fourth 
generation there as apprentices. Then the figure like a drooped 
vine straightened up. His toes ceased to revolve his work; his 
hammer remained poised. He looked at me steadily, wagged 
his old head and said: “But, sahib/ I am their master, just 
as my father was my master as long/as he lived. When I am 
gone one of my sons shall take my place—when I am gone, I 
say—and not till then.” 

His father had been an ivory carver; his ancestors has been 
ivory carvers as far back as their records could be traced, even 
to the time of Akbar the Great. ““Yea,”’ he said, “one of my fore- 
bears made a set of prayer-beads for the great Akbar!” He did 
not know how far beyond that the family tradition of ivory 
carving reached, but he hoped that it extended to the time of the 
prophet. 

On a mat covered with chips which might have been taken 
from a manicurist’s table, I remained squatting and watching. 
The old man tapped softly, then his toes would dexterously 
manipulate the bar of ivory while he glanced closely at his subtle 
handicraft. 

“And who taught him this? Who lays out his work for him?” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Seminole girls wear necklaces composed of 
innumerable strands of brightly colored beads. 


heart of the Everglades of Florida. 
jungle, roofed with interlacing vines, he practices undis- 
turbed his ancient tribal rituals, which are the same as those 
of his ancestor who lived in this land long before America 


[ve home of the Big Cypress Seminole Indian is in the 


was discovered. 

The mysterious region of 
the Everglades of Florida 
has claimed a large amount 
of interest from Ameri- 
cans, particularly since the 
purchase of Florida from 
Spain. The Everglades be- 
gin about the center of the 
state and stretch south- 
ward to the waterline. 
A portion of this aquatic 
garden has been reclaimed. 
Some of this ground rises 
well above the water and 
here one may see the flash 
of countless aigrettes and 
hear the splash of alli- 
gators. In the network of 
waterways reaching in all 
directions deadly moc- 
casins and alligators live. 
Silver fishes sport in the 
clear black water. From 
time to time one sees a 
flash of bright color as a 
Seminole glides by in his 
graceful canoe. He makes 
swift sure stabs into the 
water with his long pole, 
and is quickly lost to view 
in the dense undergrowth. 

After the Seminole War, 
which lasted over seven 
years and cost the United 
States heavily in troops 
and money, plans were 
made to remove these In- 
dians to Oklahoma. But 
when the boat arrived at 
Tampa to take them to 
their new home, not one 
Seminole was visible. A 
second attempt, however, 
was more successful, and 
most of the Florida Semi- 


THE 
DEFEATED 
LORDS 
OF THE 
EVERGLADES 


The Seminole’s Long Fight Against 
Civilization—Life in an Aquatic 
Jungle—One of America’s Most 
Interesting Indian Tribes 


By GERTRUDE WELLSFORD 
HAWKINS 


Here in an aquatic 


out game.” 


noles sailed away heartbroken to their new home. 
about the new land was what scouts whom they had sent there 
reported to them: “The new land is far inland, gloomy and with- 
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The older Seminoles wear a bright turban 
and a skirtlike garment reaching to the knees. 


All they knew 


A mere handful of Seminoles refused to join their brothers. 


There were about fifty of these Indians who refused to leave 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE EVERGLADES 

Luxuriant scenery of this sort is typical of the country surrounding the aquatic 
jungles in which the few surviving Seminoles make their homes. Recently the 
Florida legislature has set aside a hundred thousand acres as a permanent reserve 
for these Indians. 


their land. It is from these 
Indians and a few run- 
away Slaves from Georgia 
that the Seminoles of to- 
day are descended. 

In, the? year: “1819 the 
Seminoles came under the 
hated rule of the United 
States government. At that 
time Florida, with other 
vast tracts of land, was 
purchased from Spain. 
Soon after this purchase 
Georgia renewed her de- 
mand for her runaway 
slaves who had joined the 
Seminoles in Florida. The 
slaves while held as slaves 
by the Indians, intermar- 
ried with them. Therefore, 
when the Indians began the 
struggle that was known 
as the Seminole War 
they were fighting to keep 
together their own people. 
The older slaves were re- 
lated to the Indians by 
marriage and the younger 
by blood. It is obvious, 
then, that these savages 
were fighting for what any 
civilized man would fight 
for today, the preservation 
of his family. The entry of 
the slaveholders, who in- 
vaded Seminole territory 
with blood hounds, de- 
stroyed the crops of the 
Indians and pillaged their 


property, was unpardon- 
ably brutal. 
The Seminoles were 


feared and hated for their 
bloody massacres, yet they 
were a brave people fight- 
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ing for their own, making a last 
stand for their inheritance. 
The massacre of General 
Dade’s one hundred and ten 
men (only one man escaped) 
will give an idea of just how 
earnestly the Seminoles fought. 
These Indian braves are unique 
in the history of war inasmuch 
as they never looted the dead. 
After their devastating mas- 
sacres our dead were found 
with their money and jewelry 
untouched. The Seminole never 
killed for gain; he killed to 
protect His people from what 
he considered unjust aggres- 
sion. 

The Seminole has consist- 
ently fought the invasion of 
civilization, and not more than 
thirty years ago death was the 
penalty for learning to read or 
write. Naturally, this would 
tend to discourage the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Later, 
however, this penalty was 
mitigated to clipping off the 
ears of the culprit. Five years 
ago few of the men and none 
of the Seminole women could 
speak English. The object of 
this refusal to learn English 
was to discourage any inter- 
course between the tribe and 
the white man. These savages 
feared white culture more than 
they feared death. 

In their earnest desire to re- 
sist white civilization this 
remnant of a once powerful 
race has been pushed farther 
and farther into the fastness 
of the impenetrable Ever- 
glades, and now he lives where 
the white man can not easily 
follow. He lives in moccasin- 
infested water and cultivates 
his little patch of corn in peace. 
Temporarily, at least, he is 
safe. 

The Florida Seminoles are 
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ea 


tribal code. 


A NOTORIO 


US OUTCAST 


Bibulous “Shirt-tail Charley” paid the penalty for breaking the Seminole 
As a punishment for beating his wife he was doomed to 
wear a one-piece garment and scorned by his fellows. 


TRAV KE 


white man and his government 

Osceola’s wife was descended 
from a mother of negro blood 
On one occasion, when she and 
Osceola were buying supplies 
in St. Augustine, she was 
taken from him by a slave 
hunter. The enraged Osceola 


ductor’s scalp. He not only 
succeeded, but he also took the 


happened to be with his enemy. 


trait that distinguished Osceola. 
After his ignominious capture, 


for his people. For a long 
period of time he refused food 


was able to slip through a 
for a window. 
he reappeared at the prison and 
not compare unfavorably with 


is no small wonder that the 
Seminoles 
culture. 


the only member of the tribe 
who has had a college educa- 
tion. In the winter of 1927 he 
made overtures to the govern- 
ment renouncing Seminole 
Sovereignty in exchange for 
the promise that his 
might remain undisturbed in 
their Everglade home. Despite 
the fact that this is considered 


younger members of the tribe, 


Seminoles, who remember only 
too well the hostility of the 
government. 


Pgeevers aac reputable paper of Miami re- 


swore he would have the ab- 


scalp of a companion who 
Another incident will serve. 
to show vividly a character ™ 


when he was in prison, he pined © 


and finally became so thin he 
small opening that answered 
He made am 
visit to his people, after which 7 
gave himself up. This act does” 
the manner of his capture. It 
questioned white ~ f 
Tony Tommy is probably the © 


most outstanding figure among 7 
the Seminoles of today. He is 7 


people — 


only a kindly gesture by the ~ 


it aroused the ire of the older 


However, am 


divided into a number of dis- 
tinct tribes. The Cow Creek 
tribe lives to the north of Lake 
Okeechobee, the Miamis near 


of his tribe did not hesitate to call on him when they were ill, for he 

possessed the power of driving out devils—generally by the aid of 

patent medicine. This same salutary medicine, imbibed in large quan- 
tities, finally caused his death. 


ferred to the overtures of Tony 
Tommy as “A staged publicity 


stunt; propaganda put on by ~ 


the land boosters.” 


the East Coast of the state and 

the Big Cypress on the West Coast about seventy-five miles south 
of Fort Myers. The language of the Cow Creeks is unintelligible 
to the tribe of the Big Cypress. The latter have had more con- 
tact with the white man and consequently are more advanced 
than the other tribes. The language of the Miamis is a mix- 
ture of that of the two other tribes. 

These aborigines, so far as is known, have never used picture 
writing; consequently they have no written literature and no 
written records of their history. But at the council meetings in 
June the older men give verbal instruction to the younger in 
tribal lore, a practice which dates back to before the time of 
Pocahontas. 

Osceola, or the Rising Sun, was perhaps one of the most re- 
markable men produced by these people. He was the big chief 
of the Seminole War. His father was an Englishman, his 
mother a Seminole squaw. When General Jackson tried to ef- 
fect a treaty with the Seminoles one of his men_ betrayed 
Osceola into capture by displaying a flag of truce. Osceola, com- 
pletely deceived, advanced bearing a white aigrette feather. He 
was immediately overpowered and later thrust into a dungeon at 
St. Augustine. This outrage so engendered the hatred of the 
Seminoles that they have never overcome their distrust of the 


The Florida Legislature has 


lately set aside a hundred thousand acres of land in the Ever-— 


glades as a permanent home for these persecuted Indians. This 
tract of land is also to serve as a bird preserve, as the wild 
food desired by different species of aquatic birds is found here 
in abundance. 

The Seminole, compared to other Indians, is stocky in stature. 
He is noticeably darker than his red brothers because of the 
negro blood in his veins. The spread of his nostrils again sug- 
gests his black blood, though it is not uncommon to see a Semi- 
nole with a straight or slightly Roman nose, indicating pure In- 
dian descent. However, by far the greater number have the 
blend of Indian and Negroid features. 

If the Seminole had no other distinction than his dress he 
would still be unique among Indians. His garments are made 
by sewing together narrow strips of brightly colored cloth of 
various hues. These strips are made to run in horizontal fash- 
ion only, whether the garment is a shirt or skirt. Even the 
sleeves carry the multicolored strips crosswise. These strips 
are often cut in cubistic patterns along one edge. Before the 


Indians learned the use of the sewing machine these strips were 
made of buckskin and colored with pigment, made by the Semi- 
noles, and then stitched together by sinews of hide, usually deer 
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e. Today their garments are made of cotton and put together 

a sewing machine. 

he skirts of the women reach to the ground. They are made 

y full like the skirts of a gypsy. From a yokelike section 
ngs a sort of cape reaching below the waist. A squaw never 
bars moccasins, nor does she ever wear a covering on her 
ad, but she makes up this deficiency by wearing pounds of 
ads around her neck. I weighed one necklace of beads that 
Pped the scale at a little more than five pounds. The coiffure 

the Seminole squaw is elaborate. She affects an. exaggerated 
impadour similar to that worn by our own women about 1904. 

is curious manner of dressing the hair looks as if it might 
ve been borrowed from the Japanese. 

The Seminole is the only Indian in the United States who 
ears a turban. These are worn by the men only, and the more 
rmal the occasion the more elaborate the turban. It is of the 
ightest colors and may be of silk or cotton. It is held in place 
ra band of beaten silver made from melted coins. The older 
en wear moccasins, the younger ones American-made shoes. 
ll of them, however, wear several gaily colored handkerchiefs 
otted around the neck. One man may have as many as 
Velve of these on at one time. 

The dress of the older men is distinct from that of the younger. 

skirtlike garment reaches to the knees, composed of the in- 
ritable colored stripes. Their shirt is of the same material and 
loks as if it was sewn to the skirt. The sleeves reach to the 
rist. Over this gay costume the Seminole occasionally puts an 
‘dinary vest of American make. The younger men, while 
inging to the striped shirt of their fathers, wear American- 
jade trousers. 

As we entered the Seminole village at Ft. Lauderdale, we 
oticed the similarity of the huts to those of some Philippine Is- 
nd tribes. The heavily thatched roofs, ‘which are so pic 


resque, are made from palmetto leaves, and the sides are gen- 
rally uncovered. A brightly colored blanket often hangs from 
e side of a hut, adding more charm and more color to the al- 


eo 


A SEMINOLE CONVERT TO CIVILIZATION 


Tony Tommy, who stands here with his mother, is a conspicuous figure 

among the Seminoles, for he is the only man who enjoys the dubious 

benefits of a college education. The older Seminoles have vigorously 

opposed schools and education; they fought civilization persistently; and 
their distrust for the white man and his ways is profound. 


American-made. A few 


ready brilliant scene. 
The blanket is used 
much as we would use 
a screen to shut out a 
strong light or give 
protection froma 
breeze. 

Theses tsi wae me 
grouped around a pub- 
lic dining-room. This 
room had rows of 
shelves upon _ which 
were arranged various 
pots, which had been 
scrubbed until they 
shonermplnese wavy eum 


years ago the Semi- 
noles made their own 


crude cooking pots 
from clay, but now 
they find machine- 
made pots more prac- 
tical, .From ‘a ‘linte 
strung around the 
dining-room hung 


strips of meat curing 
in the sun. 

The principal food 
of the Seminole is meat 
stew. Just what kind 
of meat it is made 
from seems to be 
a mooted question. No 
doubt it is any kind of 
meat the Indian is able 
to get, for I am told 
that the Seminole does 
not discriminate be- 
tween dog and deer 
meat. There is no set 
hour for meals, and 
each Indian eats when 
he is hungry. The stew 
is served from a single 
wooden spoon, which 
is passed from one In- 
dian to another. The 
serving dish is the 
shell of a great turtle. 

A kindly young 
squaw showed us how flour is made. Into the scooped-out trunk 
of a palm tree she poured some grains of corn to which she 
added water. She then pounded it to the right consistency. 
This very process is used by the Mexican Indians south of the 


\ ae es Bae 
Among the Seminole girls the love of 
trinkets manifests itself at an early age. 
Like their elders, young girls wear the full 
skirts made gay with multicolored stripes 
and reaching to the ground. 


..Rio Grande, only they use hollowed-out stones to hold the corn 


and a stone to pound it. Coffee, or what passes for coffee, is 
made from a vine that grows on the palm. It is first dried, then 
crushed and brewed in much the same fashion as regular coffee. 

A system of ethics, or tribal code, is well developed among 
these Indians. They have no police and no jails, and they have 
no need for either. The tribal code is strict and the culprit who 
breaks it is effectively punished as a rule. 

The case of Shirt-tail Charley will serve to illustrate. It was 
reported that he had been cruel to his wife. He was tried, con- 
victed, and doomed to the ignominy of wearing simply a shirt. 
As further punishment he was made an outcast from the tribe. 
Ignored by his people he came to be a beggar on the streets 
of different towns of South Florida. 

Charley made a practice of collecting small change with which 
he would buy extracts or any liquid containing alcohol. The 
fact that Charley was ill-treated by his red brothers did not keep 
them from calling upon him when they were ill. Being a medicine 
man, Charley was credited with uncanny power to cure disease. 
He never refused a call for his professional services, and on 
these occasions he seemed to forget his fellows’ insults. How- 
ever, these very insults caused him to rely more and more on 
“Extract Medicine.’ Finally, having had unusual luck in col- 
lecting small change, he imbibed just a little more than his tough- 


oe 


IN A SEMINOLE VILLAGE 


The homes of the Seminoles resemble the huts of some Philippine Island 

tribes. The Indian working on the house in the background is making 

the characteristic thatched roof of palmetto leaves. As a rule, these 

simple structures have no sides and are hung with brilliantly colored 
blankets. 


ened system would stand and 
hurriedly went to join his an- 
cestors. I had seen him a few 
days before trying to sell 
aigrette feathers near the hotel 
and had been guilty of con- 
tributing a small amount 
toward his destruction. 

The religious beliefs of the 
Seminole seem to have orig- 
inated from necessity rather 
than from any other source. 
The Seminole has no idea of 
heaven or hell. His pantheon 
is made up of a group of gods 
and there is apparently no sin- 
gle ruling deity. As the time 
draws near for the annual 
festivity of the Seminoles, 
which is celebrated during the 
time of “The Little Moon” 
(new moon) in June, the 
tribesmen come from all parts 
of South Florida by ox-cart, 


canoes sandae ace a by Pardes. A FAMILY GROUP descendant ofa proud people, 


Many of the older Indians ad- The position of the wife and mother among the Seminoles is one of 
here to the ancient tribal cus- considerable dignity. On marriage her husband takes her name and : 
oe thereafter she has the deciding yote in domestic matters, for she has his Everglade home that holds © 
charge of the purchasing medium, whether it be money or alligator skins. his ancestors locked in sleep. 


tom and walk, finding their 
way (the ceremony is not held 
in the same place each year) by crude maps and signal fires. 

To the Seminole who has not violated tribal law this is the 
brightest spot in the calendar. It is his new year. On this 
solemn occasion the fire lighted from the flint of his ancestors 
at the same time the preceding year is allowed to go out and 
another fire is lighted to be kept going during the new year. 
This is the most sacred ritual to the Seminole. 

If one of these Indians had offended tribal law he comes to 
this celebration with a leaden heart, for it is at this time that 
he must take his punishment, provided he is found guilty by the 
medicine men who sit in council. If he is convicted he may be 
given the Black Drink of Osceola’s time. In this case he is put 
in an air-tight tent of skin in which a large stone has been heated. 
Over this stone is poured quantities of water, which gives off 
clouds of suffocating steam. If the poor Indian survives this 
ordeal—as he sometimes does—he is forgiven and allowed to 
join in the dancing and feasting. 

When a Seminole commits a crime he is at liberty to come and 
go as he pleases until the time of the “Little Moon” in June. 
Then he appears of his own accord to take his punishment, 
knowing full well what may happen to him. By way of illustra- 


TRAV 


tion the story of “Doctor John” is interesting. While in- 
drunken condition Doctor John killed a medicine man of ft 
tribe. It was a rather brutal murder and attracted attention 
Months after the killing Doctor John was found sharing the te 
and food of the son of the medicine man whom he had murdere 
When questioned the son said, “When he did that he was fu 
of white man’s bad whiskey—he did not know what he was de 
ing.” 
Marriage among the Seminoles is extremely simple. — 
ceremony may be performed by the mother, father,  siste 
brother or even the cousin of the bride. Legal age in the trib 
is eighteen for the bride and twenty-six for the brave. q 


When the Seminole brave decides he wants a wife he goe 
to the father of the prospective bride to display his worldly goods 
which may consist of a canoe, a rifle, some blankets and a num 
ber of skins. If he is looked upon with favor by the father h 
is led to the eligible daughters of the house and told to tak 
his choice. As soon as the wedding is decided upon cooking be 
gins for the all-night feast. Spirals of blue smoke forn 
question marks in the tropical sky and agreeable. odors encour 
age the feeling of happiness. When he is married the groom 
contrary to custom the civilized world over, takes the name 0} 
the bride. Thereafter she has the deciding vote in the family 
as she will also have charge of the purchasing medium, whether 
it be money or alligator skins. : 

The ritual of the grave is performed by the squaws. The 
corpse is wrapped in grass ropes, in a manner suggesting tha 
used by the ancient Egyptians, and buried, not under, but above 
the ground. Each Seminole is 
buried in a separate place, fot 
they have no common burial 
ground. All trinkets of the 
deceased are buried with the 
body. Not many years ago the 
same curious custom was fol 
lowed by the Choctaws and 
other tribes of Oklahoma. 

The Seminole Indian of to-7 
day presents a dismal picture 
as. compared to his former 
splendor. He comes of a mag- 
nificent warring race, brave 
and inherently honest, a race 
skilled in the strategy of war. 
Today he belongs to a crum- 
pled remnant of a people. Since 
1819 he has watched the ad- 
vance of white culture with ap- 
-prehension and distrust. To 
‘him it has meant but one thing: 
extinction. He feels he has 
been cheated of his inheritance 
—the land of his fathers. The 
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he asks but one simple favor; _ 
that he be left undisturbed in 


VISITING THE WHITE MAN’S CITY 
On their occasional visits to the cities of the white man, the Seminoles 
are the objects of idle curiosity. Such a scene as this makes apparent 
the irony of their proud struggle to maintain their ancient traditions. 
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DIANA’S LOOKING-GLASS 


oY! 


Che Lake of Nemi, which in ancient times was sacred to the goddess Diana, is one of the most beautiful places in the Alban Hills. On these 


wooded shores the Roman nobles built their villas and in the lake Nero’s golden boat is thought to repose. 


is the little village of Genzano, where the féte of the /nfiorata is held annually. 


Crowning the steep hill across the lake 


Teer OWERY CAK PET OF GENZANO 


N the crater of an ancient volcano not far from Rome nestles 
a little lake called Nemi. 
banks give it the appearance of a heavenly mirror, and the 


country people will tell 
you that in olden times 
Diana’s temple stood 
near by and the lake 
served as her looking 
glass. The pretty little 
town of Genzano 
spreads itself on one 
slope of the crater and 
its widest street is 
known as “the handle 
to the looking glass.” 
On a _ gentle incline 
from the Cathedral the 
streets radiate in the 
shape of a fan, and 
from the Piazza at the 
end of the sloping hill 
one can see the waters 
of the Mediterranean. 

This delightful spot 
could not escape the 
attention of the ancient 
Romans, and they built 
many of their delight- 
ful villas here. Nero’s 
golden boat is sup- 
posed to be reposing, 
even now, at the bot- 
tom of Lake Nemi. 


Byoa. ba DAY LOR 


Its placid blue water and lava 
Genzano. 
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THE FLOWER PAINTERS AT WORK 
Into the designs chalked out upon the pavement handfuls of petals are thrown. 


The men 
work with great rapidity and the tapestry of fragrance and color is complete within a few 
hours. 


The last lords of the district were the Sforza Cesarini family, 
who can almost be considered as the makers of the new town of 


The particular and 
singular interest of the 
place, however, is the 
marvelous spectacle 
which for over one 
hundred and fifty years 
has been repeated at 
various intervals, 
namely: the Infiorata. 
This féte is celebrated 
about the time of the 
feast of Corpus Dom- 
int, which usually falls 
in June. For this oc- 
casion a carpet of flow- 
ers is made, which to- 
tally covers the ground 
on the ascent going 
from the Piazza to the 
church. Some days be- 
fore the feast women 
and girls wander in the 
fields, woods and gar- 
dens, gathering flowers 
and carrying them 
home in bundles. The 
bloompseecares =the 
stripped of their petals 
one by one and put in 
heaps of different col- 
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From the piazza to the cathedral stretches the vari-colored 
To provide the petals for this festival women and children 


ors making a palette full of tints which any artist would envy. 
The first Infiorata at Genzano took place in the afternoon of 


the eighth day after 
Corpus Domini in the 
year 1778, t+ hap- 
pened that two broth- 
ers, Angelo and Nic- 
cola Leofreddi, set out 
to decorate a little 
space in front of their 
house, which was. sit- 
uated half way down 
the main street. Their 
neighbors at once fell 
into the spirit of the 
thing and did likewise. 
Each year following 
there were more and 
more people _ who 
adorned the small por- 
tions in front of their 
houses until some years 
later the whole of the 
Via Sforza was cov- 
ered with a dazzling 
carpet of flowers. Some 
made conventional de- 
signs, others friezes, 
and still others the 
arms of the Duke of 


tury. 


THE MOSAIC OF FLOWERS 


petals according to color. 


Sforza. 
others again those of the 


COMPLETING A DESIGN 


Flower mosaics have been used for festival occasions in Italy since the seventeenth cen- 


Genzano carries on the old tradition with an unprecedented prodigality. 


carpet of flowers which adorns the principal street of Genzano at the time of the [nfiorata. 
gather flowers in the fields for days, and several hundred women select and separate the 


Some boldly planned their own coats of arms, and™ 
3ishop or Pope. 
In many districts of | 


Italy it is customary to 
strew the streets with 


flowers where the pro-| 


cession of Corpus 
Domini has to pass, 


but Genzano is unique § 


for ‘tts 
and 
signs. 


preestablished 


of rope covered with 
myrtle, supporting fes- 
toons of the same fo- 
liage, placed to protect 
a carpet of flowers rep- 
resenting mazes, ara- 
besques, heraldic fig- 
ures, landscapes and a 
hundred other conven- 
tional designs of per- 


fect outline. The un- 
interrupted series of 
panels, resplendent 


with the most vivid 
colors nature can pro- 
duce stretched at a 


(Cont. on page 45) 


magnificent de- 
Imagine if you 
“an two long columns © 


( 
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most conspicuous adornment of a 
cess of the Guinea coast was 


elaborate coiffure. 


odore Canot. 


Tr Be 


N the year 1819 an 
American trading 


vessel, the Galatea, 
lifted anchor in the har- 
bor of Leghorn and set 
sail for a long voyage 
which was to take it to 
Sumatra, Calcutta and 
then westward on the 
long return trip to the 
her port of Boston. One of 
the members of the crew 
was a young boy named 


Born and bred in the interior of Italy, his 


iantic imagination had been fed on historical narratives and 


ks of travel. 
tan navy under Murat, and 
youngster pictured a sea- 
’s life in the terms of 
nour. Disillusionment, how- 
r, came soon enough. He 
ke no English and for the 
t three months of the jour- 
he was the butt of every 
ctical joke the hard-bitten 
w could devise. His only 
nd j}was a lubberly negro 
k whom he could not en- 
e. [Ironically enough, it 
; this negro who jumped 
) the sea to save him when 
was knocked off a jibboom 
the angry chief mate. 
Vhen the Galatea finally 
ked at Boston Canot had 
ned to speak English with 
ie fluency. He had won 
tain Solomon Towne’s re- 
ct for his courage and his 
lligence; and, finally, in 
ton Harbor, he gained the 
or of the ship’s owner for 
uncompromising loyalty. 
‘ing the following five years 
ot sailed out of Salem on 
ages to various parts of the 
Id, learning navigation and 
ling the rank of first mate. 
hus far the young seaman’s 


‘Adventures of an African 
er: Being the True Account of 


Two of his brothers had served in the Neo- 


THE L0G OF 
AN 
AFRICAN SLAVER. 


Theodore Canot, the Last 
Running. the British Blockade with Black 
Cargo—FEpisodes in the Life of a 
Great Adventurer 


A Review* 
By ROGER BROWNELL 


Illustrations by Miguel Covarrubias 


of the Slave Pirates— 


story reads most 
promisingly; it 
has the authen- 
tic, Evora tio 
Alger note. Our hero, 
however, was destined for 
no career of self-sacrifice 
and noble deeds. His 
story is less edifying but 
much more thrilling. 
Theodore Canot was soon 
to become the notorious 
“Mr. Gunpowder” of the 
Guinea coast. 


covannvalal 


Satisfying both their faith and_ their 
cupidity, the Mohammedan _potentates 
gladly sold their “unbelieving” negro 
brothers of the interior to the white 


slave dealers. 


The young man of seventeen who tried to save 


a negro slave girl from the brutality of Malay traders at 
Quallahbatto later appears as one of the most ruthless figures 


HIJACKING A SLAVE SMUGGLER 


in that cruel and daring age of 
illegal slaye running which 
succeeded the Napoleonic wars. 
In the barracoons and slave 
factories of the west coast of 
Africa the name of Theodore 
Canot was synonymous with 
explosive passions and in- 
credible daring. His traffick- 
ing in gold, ivory and slaves 
reached almost fabulous pro- 
portions. 

In all the annals of piracy, 
smuggling and adventure on 
the high seas there are few 
figures more colorful than this 
Italian condittiero born four 
centuries out of his time. Es- 
sentially a soldier of fortune, 
brave, treacherous and am- 
bitious, Theodore Canot served 
indifferently under Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, Spanish, 
3razilian and Columbian flags. 
He commanded many large 
slaving vessels and transported 
many luckless cargoes of black 
men packed like sardines 
beneath his decks. Time and 
again he ran the British slave 
blockade and perhaps no single 
individual contributed more 
than he to the spread of slavery 
in the South during the early 
decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


In the harsh and daring days of slave running there were frequent strug- 

gles between the ships of rival smugglers. Hijacking on the high seas 

was inevitable when illegal cargoes of slaves were valued at many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Life of Captain Theodore 
ot.” Edited by Malcolm Cow- 
Albert and Charles Boni. IIl. 
vovarrubias, 376 pp. 


Finally, after thirty years of 
the most spectacular experi- 
ences in the African jungles 


and on the high seas, he ap- 
peared on the wharves of Balti- 
more begging the loungers for 
the price of a drink. He was 
then past middle age, his skin 
yellow with old fevers, his 
limbs shaking a little under his 
worn clothes. 

On the Baltimore docks in 
1854 the defeated adventurer 
was found by an American 
journalist named Brantz Meyer. 
Thanks to the enterprising 
Meyer we have the story of 
Canot’s life recorded after long 
conversations over numerous 
bottles of port and published 
under the title, Adventures of 
an African Slaver. For many 
years this fascinating book has 
been out of print. Now, 
fortunately, it is again avail- 
able in a new edition edited 
with an excellent introduction 
by Malcolm Cowley and illus- 
trated by Miguel Covarrubias. 

The period of slave running 
during which Theodore Canot 
figured so prominently was one 
of the most brutal episodes in 
the long history of the terrible 
black traffic between Africa 
and the Americas. The ves- 
sels of the slavers were swift 
and their crews were recruited 
from the most desperate men 
in the tropical ports. The 
headquarters for the smugglers 
were in Cuba and on the 
Florida Keys. Of course, the 
reasons for slave running were 
economic: slaves were scarce 
and the demand for them was 


great. In 1819 a good field- 
hand brought as much as 
$1,100 in the New Orleans 
market. On the Guinea Coast 


the slavers purchased a negro 
for a few yards of cloth, a keg 
of gunpowder, and a cask of 
rum, and profits for success- 
ful smuggling ran from one 
hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty percent. 


But let us get behind these 
economic facts and see what 
slave smuggling meant in terms 
of peril and human suffering. 
A typical adventure in the life 
of a slaver will prove illumi- 
nating. Captain Canot in com- 
mand of the Esperanza with 
three hundred and seventy-five 
negroes on board has evaded a 
rival Danish slave ship after a 
nasty exchange of chain shot 
and musketry at Rio Pongo. 
On the fourth day out a sail 
was sighted. What happened 
afterward is described vividly 
by Captain Canot’s biographer : 

“When a sail on the coast of 
Africa heaves in sight of a 
slaver it is always best for the 
imperiled craft, especially if 
gifted with swift hull and 
spreading wings, to take flight 
without the courtesies that are 
usual in mercantile sea-life. At 


y 


cov MRA aS x ‘ 
UNDISTURBED BY THE SLAVERS 


When it was unassailed by the wars kept up for the slave trade, the 

average Guinea village lived in peace and great comfort. The natives 

cultivated plantations, gardens and rice fields, pursued their industries 

and tended large flocks of goats, sheep and oxen. Quiet villages of this 
sort fed the slave trade for more than three centuries. 


A RITUAL DANCE 

The same frenzied primitive dances that Captain Canot often witnessed 

in his journeys into the African jungle may still be seen today in the 

remotest sections of the country. The grotesque and horrifying disguises 

intended to inspire fear or religious frenzy are generally worn by the 
priests or the medicine men. 


AN IVORY CARAVAN 
Trade on the Guinea coast did not consist of slaves alone. 


The cara- 

vans that poured into the coastal barracoons brought with them valuable 

cargoes of ivory and gold. Traders purchased ivory at the rate of a 
dollar a pound at a profit of at least one hundred and fifty per cent. 


the present day, fighting is @ 
of the question, and the prizejg 
abandoned by its owners. Af} 
all times, however—and as 
guard against every fr 
whether the cue be to fight 
fly— the prudent slaver, 
soon as he finds himself in { 
neighborhood’ of unwholesog 
canvas, puts out his fire, n 
his forecastle, sends his negre 
below, and secures the gratin 
over his hatches. 
“All these preparations we 
quietly made on board ¢ 
Esperanza; and, in addition, 
ordered a supply of small art 
and ammunition on deck, wh 
they were instantly cover 
with blankets. Every man w 
next stationed at his post, | 
where he might be most ser 
iceable. The cannons w 
sponged and loaded with car 
and, as I desired to deceive 
new acquaintance, I ran up 
Portuguese flag. The calm st 
continued as the day advane 
—indeed, I could not percer 
a breath of air by our dog-van 
which veered from side to side. 
as the schooner rolled slow 
on the lazy swell. The strangi 
did not approach, nor did w 
advance. q 
“There we hung, with slave 
below, a blazing sun above, t 
boiling sea beneath; the decks 
piled with materials of deathy 
escape unlikely; a phantom im 
chase behind, the ocean like at 
unreachable eternity befor 
uncertainty everywhere; ane 
within feverish minds harasseé 
by doubt and responsibility, ye 
almost craving for any act of 
desperation that would remove 
the spell. It was a living night 
mare. 
“T paced the deck for half 
an hour beneath the awning 
when, seizing a telescope and 
mounting the rigging, I took 
deliberate aim at the annoyer 
He was full seven or eight 
miles away from us, but very 
soon I saw, or fancied I saw, 
a row of ports, which the 
Dane had not; then sweeping 
the horizon a little astern of the 
craft, I distinctly made out 
three boats, fully manned, mak- 
ing for us with ensigns flying, 
“Anxious to avoid a panic, I 
descended leisurely, and 
ordered the sweeps to be spread 
once more in aid of the breeze, 
which, within the last ten 
minutes, had freshened enough 
to fan us along about a knot an 
hour. Next, I imparted my 
discovery to the officers; and 
passing once more among the 
men to test their nerves, I said 
it was likely they would have 
to encounter an angrier cus- 
tomer than the Dane. In fact, 
I frankly told them our an- 
tagonist was a British cruiser 
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EXAMINING THEIR PURCHASES 


efore the negroes were purchased and put aboard the ships of the 

avers they were subjected to a rigid examination. A careful manipula- 

bn of the chief muscles, joints, armpits and groins was made to 

ssure soundness. The mouth was inspected; and eyes, ears, lungs, 

ngers and toes were not forgotten, Slave dealers were amazingly 
quick in detecting disease or physical weakness. 


f ten or twelve guns, from whose clutches there was no escape, 
nless we repulsed the boats. 

“By this time the breeze had again died away to utter calm- 
ess, while the air was so still and fervent that our sweltering 
1en almost sank at the sweeps. I ordered them in, threw over- 
oard several water-casks that encumbered the deck, and hoisted 
ur boat to the stern-davits to prevent boarding in that quarter. 
‘hings were perfectly ship-shape all over the schooner, and I 
ongratulated myself that her power had been increased by two- 
velve pound carronades, the ammunition, and part of the crew 
f a Spanish slaver, abandoned on the bar of Rio Pongo a week 
efore my departure. We had in all three guns, an abundance 
f musketry, 
istols and 
itlasses, to 
e wielded 
od managed 
y thirty- 
sven hands. 

Eby £1 1)s 
mé the Brit- 

1 Loats, im- 
elled by oars Pub Ve Lit Wo 
lone, ap- (a= 

roach ae : b bys 
ithin half a 
ile, while 
em Dae 2 Ze 
orang up in 
it’s - paws 
1 round the 
stern hori- 
yn, but with- 
ut fanning us with a single breath. Taking advantage of one 
f these slants, the cruiser had followed her boats, but now, 
bout five miles off, was again as perfectly becalmed as we had 
2en all day. 
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Every available square foot of space was used by the slaver to store his pitiful human cargo. 
were herded between deck like cattle, and they were lucky if they had room enough to stretch full length. In 
order to deliver their cargo in good health, fat, not too dejected and ready for the auction block, most smug- 
glers treated their slaves with the same consideration they would have offered a shipload of steers. 

on this cruel trade were from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty percent. 
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SMUGGLING SLAVES 


Secrecy and hazard attended the smuggling of slaves. After the perils 

of crossing the sea the captain had to land his slaves in a wild, unin- 

habited section of the coast. Brought to land by skiffs which had to 

move rapidly to avoid detection, the slaves were marched to the nearest 

plantation under the escort of armed sailors. Cuba and the Keys of 
Florida were the favored places for smuggling. 


“Presently I observed the boats converge within the range of 
my swivel, and lie on their oars as if for ‘consultation. I seized 
this opportunity, while the enemy was huddled together, to 
give him the first welcome; and slewing the schooner round 
with my sweeps, I sent him a shot from my swivel. But the 
ball passed over their heads, while, with three cheers, they 
separated—the largest boat making directly for our waist, the 
others steering to cross our bow and attack our stern. 

“During the chase my weapons, with the exception of the 
pivot gun, were altogether useless, but I kept a couple of sweeps 
ahead and a couple astern to play the schooner, and employed 
that loud-tongued instrument as the foe approached. The larger 
boat, bearing 
a small car- 
ronade, was 
my best tar- 
get, yet we 
contrived to 
miss each 
other com- 
pletely until 
my sixth dis- 
charge, when 
a double- 
headed _ shot 
raked the 
whole bank 
starboard 
oar - blades, 
and _ disabled 
the rowers by 
Theassie iene 
conc u s- 
sion. This paralyzed the launch’s advance, -and allowed me to 
devote my exclusive attention to the other boats; yet, before 
I could bring the schooner in a suitable position, a signal sum- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SERVICE FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


From time to time we are in the habit 
of listing on this page the titles of a num- 
ber of booklets which are available to our 
members. Every month hundreds of re- 
quests for these booklets reach us, and 
this service continues to prove of the 
greatest value to members. At this time we 
should like to suggest that those members 
who are planning to take their vacations in 
the late summer or autumn write the Secre- 
tary about the territory they plan to visit. 
Many members who are not going to 
Europe but who are going to tour through 
various parts of America will be aided 
considerably by some of our pamphlets. 
Once more let it be emphasized that you 
State specifically the territory to which 
you plan to go. Naturally this will help 
us to avoid waste and will increase our 
efficiency. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


Visitors to the national parks this sum- 
mer who leave their own automobiles at 
home may travel in any one of 663 motor 
vehicles, according to statistics just com- 
piled by the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior. These ma- 
chines have a combined passenger-carry- 
ing capacity of 6,806, and are owned by 
the public utilities which operate under 
Government supervision. 

The greatest number of these motor 
vehicles is in the Yellowstone, with 323 
motor buéses or touring cars capable of 
transporting 3,105 passengers. Glacier 
and Rocky Mountain National Parks 
come next, each with 76 passenger-carry- 
ing machines. Rocky Mountain Park has 
the edge slightly on Glacier, for its cars 
can carry a total of 804 visitors, as against 
788 in the Glacier cars. Yosemite’s 57 
cars have a total capacity of 764 people, 
while Zion’s 54 can carry 582 people. In 
Mount Rainier the public utility operates 
31 passenger-carrying machines, which, 
when used to capacity, accommodate 369 
guests. Grand Canyon has 25 cars listed, 
with a total carrying capacity of 240 
visitors, and in addition some of Zion’s 
cars also go to the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon. 


THE LEIPZIG FAIR 


The great Leipzig Fair, the largest 
Trade Exposition in the world, will be held 
this fall from August 26th to September 
Ist. The Fair will attract buyers from 
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forty-three countries, while a score of 
countries will send some 10,000 exhibits. 
America’s growing activity in world 
markets is indicated by her sending up- 
wards of 2,000 buyers and some fiity ex- 
hibits to this great world market-place. 

The Fair is held at the height of the 
American tourist season and may be con- 
veniently included in a European trip. 
The exposition, which includes every 
product of modern industrial life, is so 
arranged that one can see more in a day 
at Leipzig than in a month’s travel to dif- 
ferent markets. A visitor is enabled to 
completely review his own trade and its 
allied branches, gaining new ideas, new 
friends and profitable business contacts. 

The Leipzig Fair is approaching its 
700th anniversary. Originally a pictures- 
que medieval trading center, it has 
grown with the times into the most cos- 
mopolitan industrial exchange in the 
world. Almost 100 special exposition 
buildings are used for the displays, form- 
ing a town in itself. From long experi- 
ence the exhibits are so assembled that 
visitors can make a close and critical 
scrutiny of thousands of objects in the 
shortest possible time. The Fair is in 
every detail a model of efficiency. 


RANGERS IN THE FAR NORTH 


The job of ranger in the solitudes of 
Mount McKinley National Park, in 
Alaska, is no sinecure, according to a re- 
port just received at the National Park 
Service. In this park of the Far North 
ranger patrols, to protect the park and 
particularly its caribou and mountain 
sheep herds, usually have to be made by 
dogteam or on foot. For the eight- 
month period ended February 29, 1928, a 
total of 7,151 miles of patrol were made, 
5,069 miles by dogteam and 2,082 on foot. 
Four men did the most of this work. 
During the month of February alone, 
1,570 miles of dogteam patrol were made 
by these four rangers. 

Mount McKinley National Park was 
established to afford protection to the 
splendid herds of game animals which 
were threatened with extinction through 
the ruthless hunting which usually is car- 
ried on in a pioneer country whose natural 
resources seem limitless. The wisdom of 
establishing the park as a game sanctuary 
has been attested to by hunters and trap- 
pers in adjacent territory, who during the 
past year or two have reported excellent 
hunting. It is to protect the animals 
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within park boundaries from illegal ha 
ing that most of the ranger patrolsg 
made. 


SUMMER MOTORING 


Summer is here and the road gods@ 
calling. More than 40,000,000 people} 
11,000,000 cars are answering the € 
Now that the great American touring s 
son is under way it is paar to qu 
the advice which Mr. Ernest N. Sua 
General Manager oi ‘tthe Amerie 
Automobile Association gives to Ame 
can motorists: “Prepare your car wel 
says Mr. Smith, “before you sé 
and don’t ever overcrowd it. Secure ye 
road routing in advance of your ach 
departure. Remember that road cont 
tions change from day to day. Hemt 
the necessity of checking up on your rom 
ing from point to point. Don't depend ¢ 
wayside information, but go to 
motor club, which is the only agen@ 
capable oi maintaining up-to-the-minu§ 
information. Particularly important in tim 
connection is the detour map issued @# 
frequent and regular intervals to A. A 
clubs in different sections. Start y 
touring day early. Avoid the congesté 
areas—many A. A. A. maps show h@ 
this may be done—if you are in a hum 
to reach your destination. Select yor 
stop-overs and your hotels and make re 
ervations in advance. If you are unab 
to be there, notify the hotel as a matter @ 
courtesy and in order that other wa 
farers may have better service. Finalhj 
don’t try to cover too much territom 
for the time at your disposal or for #h 
budget you have assigned yourself. Rt 
member that physical exhaustion mai 
the rep of the tour and makes i¢ 
accidents.’ 4 

Since the close of the 1927 vacatio 
season, there has been added to the U.S 
highway system 9,500 miles of pave 
roads, bringing the total of paved road 
on the main trunk, interstate lines up f 
75,000 miles. This is supplemented Bi 
approximately 300,000 miles of excellen 
state highways. 
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‘med intruder 
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at home. 


t us do the worrying. 
dence Burglary Insurance | 
; so little that it will sur- | 

ly not more 

| a few cents a day. With 
| protection you will be | 
ry-free no matter where 
are. li you have a dog. 
will pay him a “salary “— 
tally give you a substan- 
idiscount from the regular 


ny insurance man or | 
will tell you that the | 
RTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
=) ComPANY is one 
he country’s leading cas- | 
ly companies —a strong, | 
fpndable organization. You | 
i find too that the Com- 
: 


y's representative in your 
im nity, through whose 
acy all policies are written, 
give careful consideration 
our requests. 


let us give you an idea of 
nt Burglary Insurance will 

; even if you are merely | 
ous to find the amount of | 

w dog’s “salary”. There is | 
| the slightest obligation. 

! ¢ mail this coupon. 


Hford Accident ond Indemnity Co., 
, Connecicui: 
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you a dog at least a year old? 


Protect you if you are sued for 
tes by any one injured while on 


premises, check here Lj 
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| large 


| clad in coloriul 


France’s Gateway to the 


inned jrom page 24) 
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twenty-five centuries, as you glide 
gently over the smooth water toward 
the outer harbor and ihe tall white 
shait the Pharo—ihe lighthouse 
set on the end oi a long jetiy, irom 
which a splendid view oi the city is 
vo t tained. 

Swing to the right, and you enier 
the Bassm de la Joliette, a harbor 
lined with great sea wanderers. Here 
some oi the fimest ships afioat rest 
between voyages in a setting of mari- 
time loveliness that has few equals. 
The air is iresh and vigorous and the 
rising breeze whips the waters oi the 


ot 


harbor to sparkling lite. The smoke 
of the city rises m a thousand 
plumes; the sum flashes on a myriad 
windows; and sea birds, wild and 
iree, epitomize the high exhilaration 


oi the out-oi-doors m a foreign port. 

Set on a rocky hill behind the iore- 
shore and the swarming streets oi the 
old town, the pinnacle oi the church 
oi meee Dame de la Sago stretches 
a landmark for sail- 
¥ sea. Light 
the buildings in a hundred 
shiiting tones of yellow and rose and 
shadowy white, and the soaring mass 
oi the place oi worship on the heights 
seems like a benign presence waich- 
ing over and blessing the affairs of 
the old city. 

From this church the best view of 
the city is obtamed. It domimates all 
the surrounding country and an ex- 
tensive streich of coast lime. Over 
the facade is a beliry, one hundred 
and fifty feet high, crowned by a 
colossal statue Virgm Mary. 
The essentially seafaring life of the 
city is reflected on the high altar 
which contams a silver statue oi the 
Virgin, and over her head, done in 
mosaic, is a beautiful representation 
of a sailing vessel. The simple Mar- 
seille seamen come home to pray and 
to make votive offerings for saiety 
on the deep. 


oi 


the 
at = 


To many of us Chambers of Com- 
merce have seemed 2 Pan nies? oi 
comparatively modern times; but the 
Chamber of Commerce of Marseille 
was organized in 1650, and its ac- 
complishments are such as many a 
modem organization might 
envy. This wealthy group oi traders 
organized the African Society ior the 
commercial exploitation of the dark 


continent: established the first con- 
sulates; and, when Algerian pirates 


threatened to upset their plans and 
their tranquillity, ensured their peace 
oi mind by gomg forth and sum- 
marily smashing them. In recent 
times the Chamber built the present 
Bourse, costing million irancs, 
and completed the harbor which has 
played so tremendous a part im the 
prosperity of the city. The Chamber 
of Commerce oi Marseille is one of 


nine 


the most impressive places oi the 
Mediterranean, and should not be 
The old town to the north oi the 


Vieux Port with its narrow, labyrin- 
thine streeis, ifs swarming children, 
scraps of clothing. 
with lovely dark eyes and white teeth, 
its large Tialian population, seamen’s 
lodging houses and hotels and cafés, 
and the queer wares offered for sale 
in its dingy shops, is well worth a 


Orient 


the Halles au Poisson | 
especially busy and pic- 
, and all the Latin life oi the 
Mediterranean seems packed within 
the confines of this quarter. 

For the student of antiquity there 
are still standing relics of the Old 
Cathedral of St. Lazare, built on the 
site oi an ancient temple of Diane. 
Close by, on the leit, is the Cathedral 
oi Ste. Marie-Majeure, the largest 
built in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is 
Byzantine in 
rated with marble and mosaics. Iis 
total cost was twenty-two miullion 
irancs—a fact that might have caused 
some wonderment to a certain gentle 
carpenter of Nazareth. The numis- 
matist will delight in the splendid col- 
lection oi the coins of Marseille in 


. 


a sumptuous building, neo- | 
Style, and ornately deco- 


the Public Library on the Boulevard | 


de Musee. The Library also contains 
a collection oi famous manuscripts, 
and 120,000 volumes for the reading 
public of the city. 
One of the most interesting excur- 
near Marseille is the steamer 
to the Chateau d’li, made famous 


stands, grim and forbidding, on a 
tiny island im the midst of a sap- 
phire sea; and one may visit there 
the dungeons in which Mirabeau and 


y Dumas in his “Monte Cristo.” It | 


Louis-Philippe-Egalité pined for their | 


freedom. The island is reached by a 
small steamer from the Vierx Port, 
and the excursion is worth while, not 
only for the Chateau, but because of 
the view afforded of the citv, the har- 
bor, and the fortified islands ci Rat- 
toneau and Ponegues. Tnese islands 
were knoxn to the a 
Insulae Phoenices. 
One of the most charming acquisi- 
tions possible to visitors it) Marseille 
and *ts environs is a sample or fre 
oi the exquisite little sanions, colored 


ncient Romans as | 


plaster figures used in groups called | 


creches in homes and churches at 
Christmastime to represent in effigy 
the nativity of Christ. The moulds 
irom which they are made often have 
been in the families of the makers 
ior generations and are treasured and 
guarded accordingiy. The coloring 
and workmanship of the little figures 
are dainiy and skiliul beyond beliei, 


and many local characters have been | 


introduced to the 
fishmongers, 
burners. 
grinders 
types. 


such as 
charcoal 

knife- 
simple peasant 


créches, 
wood-cutters, 
millers, drummers, 
and other 


The social life of Marseille, as be- 
comes the western terminus of che 
Cote dAzur, is brilliant to a degree. 
There are many excellent hotels and 
restaurants set in the midst of semi- 
tropical gardens near the city. After 
a day of wandering, it is extremely 
restiul to stretch out in a comfortable 
chair, amid trees and palms and flow- 
ers, while the setting sun dyes the 
Mediterranean the color of claret, 
then peach, then a delicate flesh pink 
which finally trails off into night and 
the stars. The world seems clean 


washed and ready for sleep, and as | 


lights spring up through the garden 


one is conscious of a deep luxurious | 


contentment, mingled with a vague 


yearning for the wonders of tomor- | 


row. 
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THROUGH A 
PORTHOLE 


“The eternal landscape 


of the past” . . . golden 
with the aura of romance 


. . . from the white walls 
of Cadiz to the Blue 
. the 
sentinel Gibraltar to a 
dahabeah on the Nile... 
from fashionable Monte 
Carlo to Bethlehem... 


cities of imperial glory 


Grotto at Capri. . 


. crude villages . . 
East and West mingling 
on gay boulevards and in 
twisted alleys . . . all in 
early spring, the glad 
season of life 


on the 
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Sacred Bulls and Carved Ivory 


(Continued from page 32) 


Ad Obba answered, “It can not be 
taught; it is an inheritance; nobody 
lays his work out for him. Our 
people for a long time have made 
it a habit to hand him a cut of ivory, 
then say: ‘Something more exquisite 
than the last’; that is all.” 


The patriarch looked up: “ ‘When 
the earth shall be shaken by an 
earthquake, and a man shall say 
what aileth her”... But, sahib you 
have your religion and J] have my re- 
ligion, But not all idolatrous infidels 
shall go to hell, for you have been 
kind to an old man.” 


Squatting very quietly as we were, 
I didn’t hear two workmen approach- 
ing until they bobbed down in front 
of us. I should have called them 
very old men, but as it turned out 
they were sons of the master, and 
had got into a dispute about the best 
way to do a certain piece of work. 
For a long time they listened to the 
old man as novitiates in Burma listen 
to their priest. 


“But you are crazy,” said one 
brother to the other; and there fol- 
lowed an argument. 


I looked at the father, at his 
haughty expression and the proud 
pity expressed by his eyes and mouth. 
Not until they had argued them- 
selves out did he say a word. Then 
when there was complete silence 
came the words of the old master, 
words tinged with bitterness and 
scorn. 


He said he was unable to under- 
stand a single thing about any of his 
sons. He could not even believe that 
they knew ivory from soap-stone. It 
seemed to him that they should yet 
apprentice themselves as_ bullock 
tenders or leaders of camels. Send 
for the great-grandson who had 
taken a lesson from him that morn- 
ing; he could tell them: “Jao!” 


After that word of dismissal he 
turned weary eyes to me, and said, 
“But I am honored; the sahib talks 
with me.... Allah, gracious Allah, 
wilt thou not cause one of my tribe 
to learn his craft?” Then he spoke 
to me again: “You see, sahib—you 
see that I am still their master. 
Allah is gracious, sahib. I work for 
my reward. Hark ye, that which he 
sayeth: ‘Those who believe that 
which is right will we bring into 
gardens watered by rivers; therein 
shall they remain forever; and there 
shall they have wives and wine and 
honey; then shall we lead them into 
perpetual shade.’ It will be glorious, 
sahib—palaces and many wives; 
think you not so?” 

Ad Obba with unremitting calm 
rested on the calves of his legs. He 
rolled a cigarette, and I looked at 
his fingers; long, tapering and 
adorned with several rings. 

“And you think it is pretty?” he 
said, lifting the work to me; “and 
what think you of its value?” 

“It is remarkable It is magnifi- 
cent!” I answered, “but of course 
I have no idea regarding the value 
of the thing. How much?” 

“Well * and proud eyes caught 
mine, waiting: “We shall ask twelve 
thousand rupees for it; maybe fif- 
teen thousand.” 


For a moment there was silence in 
the hot sunlit cage, and I began an 
inspection of the object. Three 
thousand dollars! perhaps nearly 
four thousand dollars. I thought of 
the beautiful carving of the man and 
his dog on the south slope of the 
Himalayas, and I looked at the aged 
face close by me. Then there came 
into my mind the Eastern belief: 
“Many births of me and thee have 
passed—I know them all; but thou 
knowest not.” Could it be possible 
that the karma of that Thibetan 
monk now lived in that shell of a 
body sitting there watching me? The 
Buddhist monk in the being of one 
who scorned Buddhism—as Moham- 
medans do? “One comes into birth 
age after age”: that is the belief of 
hundreds of millions out East—and 
who knows? 

Ad Obba broke my train of 
thoughts. “Turn it and observe the 
light effects,” he said. 

“Beautiful and mysterious; like the 
petals of a rose, Ad Obba.” 


Filigreed with amazing conceptions 
on the outside, the ivory had been 
carved and hollowed in the most 
fascinating manner. ‘There were 
secret palace chambers, for example, 
where rose colored mannikins, in tiny 
silver slippers and lace hats, crept 
in behind curtains finer than drawn 
wire to sit on rows of cushions. This 
genius had carved balls within balls; 
he had represented a caravan of 
camels and a forest with a stream 
running through it. Finally with 
miraculous cunning he had carved 
the image of the god Siva, four 
armed, four legged, sitting on his 
bull. 

A ventriloquial yoice reached my 
ears, and I looked up: “The sahib 
likes my work?” JI nodded and he 
added: “Not all infidels shall go to 
hell!” 


I held the piece up between me 
and the sunlight, which revealed 
some of the most marvelous aspects 
of the workmanship. Through 
gossamer walls I saw a_ perfect 
witchery of colors—malachite ana 
emerald, turquoise and lapis lazuli. 

Coming out onto the street I was 
greeted by a horde of urchins: 
“Sahib, sahib.” I threw them a hand- 
ful of coppers. When the scram- 
bling and fighting was over, they re- 
turned for more. No use shouting 
“Jao” to the little clowns; they would 
scamper, then they would come back 
like hungry pigs, their chalk eyes roy- 
ing. All the time they patted their hun- 
gry stomachs,  hiccuped, plead, 
danced and even wept. Another fling 
of coins and those who were success- 
ful were off for a sugarcane cut of 


‘sticky flyblown candy or a slice of 


sickly looking hot watermelon, 


“Baksheesh,” whined _trebling 
voices—and in the shop behind me 
were thousands of pieces of art, any 
one of which would have fetched 
enough to feed a thousand. While 
I stood waiting a few minutes for 
Ad Obba I counted nine blind per- 
sons. Then Ad Obba’s great car 
came noiselessly up to the curbing. 
A regiment of Highlanders marched 
past with bagpipes screeching. Then 
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aes simple this once 


ficult trip is made by the world’s 
latest travel system. You buy 
e ticket. You step aboard the 
press of Australia,in New York, 
Dec. 1. From then on, you do 
hing but see and enjoy. Cana- 
n Pacific does all the trans- 
ting, to 26 ports, through 21 
ntries. Canadian Pacific selects 
rt hotels, secures your motor 
s, worries about your baggage. 
he Holy Land for Christmas, 
iro for New Year’s Eve, India 
ring cool January, Siam, Peking, 
an. 136 days. S.S. Empress of 
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a man with a tin whistle leading a 
bear stopped and looked at me. He 
was a giant of a fellow from the 
hills; his long hair as thick as 
sheep’s wool was covered by a tur- 
ban of brown cloth as large as a 
bushel basket. He had an eagle nose, 
teeth resembling those of a horse, 
and his trousers were large and tied 
round his ankles. I saw a chicken 
wagon come slowly along drawn by 
a camel; but instead of chickens the 
bamboo cage contained pea fowls. 
I felt sorry for them, for the day 
was hot—one hundred and twenty 
in the shade, and the air was thick 
with dust. I heard a brain ‘fever 
bird shrill its raucous call. Finally, 
as Ad Obba came out, an elephant 
carrying a man in a_ silk-draped 
howdah went ambling in front of 
me. 

“Who 
quired. 

7Oh,? “and Ad (Obba” smiled: “a 
small State Rajah from mid-coun- 
try; he always comes in that fash- 
ion—impressive you know. He comes 
once or twice a year; and always 
riding an elephant. But I say! 
Quick! Notice the sparkle from his 
turban! A very rich man. How 
much do you suppose those jewels 
in his headgear would fetch?” 

I hazarded: “Oh, maybe a lakh of 
rupees.” 

Looking doubtfully at me shaking 
his head Obba said, “A lakh, eh! 
You have missed it somewhat—Five 
lakhs if a single pice.” 

“Rive lakhs!” I repeated, and be- 
gan calculating. A Jakh is a hun- 
dred thousand, and a rupee at the 
time was worth twenty-five cents. 
“One hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, Ad Obba,” I said; 
“and listen to the whimperings of 
those hungry children.” 


is the Potentate?” I in- 


“Ah!” said Ad Obba, “that is so; 
but this is India you know—the 
truest paradox in all the world. No 
help! Such is life!” 

During the conversation we were 
walking towards his car. When I 
was seated, Ad Obba spoke to his 
driver, then with a laugh he turned 
to me: 

“T told my man to take you home 
by way of Jama Masjid, the Moham- 
medan Cathedral—no sacred bulls 
about there!” 

That night I went to a moving 
picture show. There were three of 
us whites in the audience, and at a 
rough guess I should say that there 
were a thousand brown persons. We 
sat in a cubby of a gallery, we three 
whites, and looked down upon stoics 
who wore turbans—and some who 
wore nothing at all worth speaking 
about. I saw shaved heads, and 
heads with hair like skeins of silk. 
There were no women present. 
When I asked what the booing 
from a crowd of young boys sitting 
under the stage was about, while all 
the time the grown ups remained 
as silent as wooden men, I was told 
that they had discovered, as boys 
will, that the shooting in the picture 
had been censored; and they felt -in- 
dignant about it. 

A two-piece orchestra accompanied 
this American-made picture—an in- 
strument resembling a flute, out of 
which snake-charming sounds came; 
and a small drum which was beaten 
with loose-jointed fingers, 

And thus my day ended. I 
thought of how inextricably the past 
and the present were mingled. The 
India represented by the patient 
carver of ivory and the India of 
movie fans: what, I wondered, 
would be the result of this in- 
congruous union. 


The Flowery Carpet of Genzano 
(Continued from page 38) 


length of over two hundred yards. 
Poppies bestow a fiery red; centaury 
reflects back the blue of the sky; 
roses grade into a whole scale of 
coloring; lilies offer their com- 
munion cups; and myrtle and laurel 
form the frame and _ background. 
Even the tendrils of the world- 
famed Italian grape concur to make 
this festival one of the quaintest and 
most charming in the world. 

The designs are sometimes of re- 
ligious or patriotic character and 
then again they allude to some great 
event of the day. Of late years a 
committee has been formed in whose 
hands rest the plans and responsi- 
bility for the whole stupendous ex- 
hibition. Carriages, wine carts and 
tram cars are put at the disposal of 
country women and children for days 
beforehand in order that they may 
go far and wide to gather flowers. 
The flowers haying arrived in town, 
several hundred more women busy 
themselves in selecting and separat- 
ing the petals according to their 
color. They then put the various 
baskets in cellars and caves to pre- 
serve them for the eventful day. 

At four o’clock the afternoon be- 
fore the Infiorata the work begins. 
First of all the streets are roped 
off for protection from the crowds. 
Then the designers chalk the designs 
on the pavement. Into these outlines 


handfuls of petals are thrown, just 
as an artist would splash color on 
his canvas. The rapidity and pre- 
cision of the work amazes one for 
it usually takes only about two hours 
to complete the harmony of tint and 
neatness of outline. 


In olden times the whole festival 
procession used to tread over the 
flower carpet but now only the small 
group which carries the Blessed 
Sacrament is allowed the honor and, 
being few in number, very little 
damage is done. Thus the fresh 
beauty of bloom is kept for a day 
at least. Before the street was 
paved, the dampness of the earth 
used to preserve the flowers for a 
long time, but now the work in 
which so many hundreds partici- 
pate and so many thousands of lire 
are spent lasts only'a day. By, the 
following midday the sun has ren- 
dered the vivid texture of the petals 
unrecognizable. 


Many celebrities, including Gari- 
baldi and Gregory XVI, have visited 
the flower festivals of Genzano. 
Year after year the ceremonies are 
repeated and the designs of the 
flowery mosaics are always varied 
and luxuriant. Inevitably the mod- 
ern spirit has crept in and in a re- 
cent féte the Norge was represented 
flying over the North Pole. 
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Trumpets 
of Spain 


Ves stringed instru- 
ment does not best con- 
vey the glamorous 
story of Spain. It is 
rather a subject for 
trumpets. The soldiers 
andindefatiga ble 
builders of Rome have 
set their mark on the 
land, and the banners 
of Moor and Saracen 
have flown above the 
battlements. 


The 


cool 


places of 
Spain invite you this 
summer: the Pyrenees 
and the seaside resorts 
—Santander—San Se- 
bastian—Biarritz. 


Come the most colorful 
way. There is no ap- 
proach to Spain like 
that of the Spanish 
Royal Mail whereby 
you enter the environ- 
ment you seek just off 
the New York dock. 
The new and _ finest 
Spanish _ passenger 
steamer, the sumptuous 
“Juan Sebastian El- 
cano” sails on her mai- 
den voyage to Cadiz 
and Barcelona on Au- 
gust 9. 


Booklet from any travel 
bureau or write to 


Spanish Royal 
Sail Line 


24 State Street, New York 
BOWling Green 5150 
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radio in every room 
And that’s not all: 
7 private bath, morning paper. bed-head read- 


ing lamp, excellent library. all kinds of res 


taurants (from lunch-counter or cafeteria to 


formal service), all the Statler comforts—plus 


Statler Service. 


The 7 organization of 
P70 Lak Len 


There are Statler Hotels im: 


BOSTON = 


BUFFALO (Hotel Stetler and 


Hotell Buffalo) + CLEVELAND + DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS 7 


NEW YORK (Hotel Penn 


tyleania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7.70) Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fizsed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


yo 


From New York 
direct to 


Cristobal (Panama), 
Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 
Iquique,T ocopilla, Arito- 
fagasta, Chanaral, Val- 
paraiso and other ports 
as inducements offer. 

Finest and Fastest Steamers 

to West Coast 


‘“TENO’’—AUG. 23 


““ACONCAGUA”’ 
SEPT. 20 


Special features: Gymnasium, 
Private and Public Smoking 
Rooms, Commodious Lounge 
and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


Wessel, Duval &Co. 
General Agents 


1 Broadway New York 


EUROPE 


The 
British American 
Travel Agency 


11 Place de la Madeleine 
PARIS 


Are you going to Europe this year? 

Write us and we will reserve your 
Hotel accommodation. 

We have our own cars with English 
speaking chauffeurs. 

We can book your return passage 
on any line. 

We can advise you on everything 
connected with travel. 

Let us help you. 


RAILWAY TICKETS 
AIR TICKETS 
STEAMSHIP RESERVATIONS 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
“DRIVE YOURSELF” CARS 
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| imprisoned devils 


' emotion. Presently, three or iour 


The Log of an African Slaver 
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our mutzal 
af help tn chin : 


i danger, at thel 
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i to give them @ 
of my pivot, which I had 
to the muzzle wall 
The discharse pag 


In turn, he 
they plied us so defily with 
an accurate pic- 2 swivels and musketry @ 
langerous mstra- _ our most valuable dei 
ratical gentlemen /Wthed im death on the deck] 

known to 
terminate their lives; and imally, I 
attempted to improve the rhythm oi 
my oratory by a couple oi golden 
ounces to each combatant, and the 
promise of a slave apiece at the end 
oi our voyage. 

“There, on the deck of a slaver, 
amid calm, heat, batile, and mutiny, 
with three hundred and seventy-five 
below me I 
awaited a reply, which, favorable or 
uniavorable, I must hear without 


ment on which 
: “By this time the consort’ 
torcement was rapidly appro 
and, with hurrah after hu 

five fresh boats came on in 

column. As they drew withi 
each cheer was followed with 
volley, under which several mm 
cur combatants were pros 
while a glancing musket ball 
ated my knee with a painful 

For five minutes we met this 
with cannon, muskets, pistols 
enthusiastic shouts; but in t& 
Spairing confusion of the hoa 
captain of our long gun ra 
home his ball before the powd 
that when the priming burs 
most reliable of our weapons 
sile:t for ever. At this mom 


came iorward and accepted my 
offer. I shrugged my shoulders, and 
took hali a dozen turns up and down 
the deck. Then, turning to the crowd, 
I doubled my bounty, and offering 
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Woodstock 


127 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
DAILY BATES—NONE 
HIGHER 
Room with Running Water 


(for one). $2.00-2.50-3.00 

(for two) . . 3.50°4.00 
Room with Private Bath 

(fer one) . . 3.50-4.00 

(for two) 5.00-5.50-6.00 


Reduction of One Day 
2 on Weekly Rates z 
= Oped FEL Hotel smuwm 


AUSTRALAI 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


Tae Well-Eouingsed Boral Mall Steamers 
“ZORANGI” (22.903 teas) - - Ass. 22, Oct. 17 
“NIAGARA” (28.008 toms) - - Sept. 15, Mow. 12 

Sail from Vascomer, B. C. 
For fares, « a. Patiae Railway. 
5 Bids, Mad. Ave, 44% S a = 
t the Cas2dian Asstraleszs Royal Mail 
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Notwithstanding the Prophei’s tre- 
ditional dislike of mmsic, the Persian 
peasant lowes to sing, whether he be 
working m the fields or journeying 
on the road. You may hear 2 snow- 
bound willager im Araq singing the 


beauties of 


“The early mom ait Nishabor, 
Sumiown at Baghdad, 


and kifer, perhans, you will come 
across 2 Sistani peasant, seated under 
efiain 

The Persian peasant is a handsome 
man, strong and well set-up. Hitch- 


my 


BIG PAY. Write for Free List 
South American Service Bureau {ing his loose bine trousers under the 
146 Alme Avenze Detreit, Michigan | waist string, kali way up his legs, 
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The Tapestry of Persian Life 


(Cenitzued from page 17) 


Jbe puts his cheese m a boil 
‘subs the bread thereon. The 
‘lowes wime and women Theg 
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wets and. ohiianes 2 io say, 


nearly coreraxL 

So iar, I have soul tile of 
ae = people of the differes= 

pes That ts became if 
so much about each other. 
what they say: 

“The Teherani is cross-graa 
‘oute” The Isiaheni is so m aoa 


head of 2 Tabriz: is as hollo 
eatthenwere jar. Hamedan 
most hateful of cities: tis a 
are old men for ugliness, and 
men are children for sillimess™ 
The Persian calls the Tork 
while the Turk says that the 
is an ass) They both say ff 
Kazvini mst be 2 double 23 
cause he is elf Tork and ali 
sian. The unfortemie Kazvai 
off very badly, for it is sax, 
Tf a2 smke and a Kazyimi 
you see, 
O wise man, kill Kazyini, and 
stake free. 
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pire Tours 


NEW YORK STATE 


~ 65 TOURS ~ 
er Beautiful Scenic Highwars 
rering everything worth seeing ‘ 
Sent Free to Motorists 
4 ceass Posmege Regues=d 
Address 


bas =>, EMPIRE TOURS ASSN. 
brine HOTEL, NEWBURGH, WN. ¥. 
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Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


= preventing nausea, 
= faintness, headaches, 
= dizziness and nervous 
= exhaustion. 


= THE WITHERS LL BEWEDY C9. Lid. 
m= Newlork Moxireal, London, Paris 


SEASICK 


Euto 


TES 
James Boring’s Cruises 


fourth annual 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


AILING from New York Feb. 14, 
1929. om the specially chartered 
White Star Line © S. Calgaric. $740 
to £1675—all inclusive. First class 
ag privilezes. 63 days 
—23 perts—20 countries. including 
North A Africa. enice. 5 Balkan ports, 
4 principal islands, 2 weeks in Holy 
Land and Egypt 

Lageire of your ows agest or 
James Boring’s Travel —— 

Desi M-53 
730 Filth Ave. 21 57 FP > 
New York 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ss *‘Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
66 days, $600 to $1750 
Clark’s 25th cruise, including Madeira, 
Canary a. Morocco, Spain, 
(Granada) Algiers, Malta, Athens, 
Constantinople, 15 days Palestine and 
Egypt, the Riviera , Havre, (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-over. Includ- 

ing hotels, guides, motors, etc. 


Sth World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 110 days, — to $2500 


SCANDINAVIA 


Diret Pasemes Se 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
Cammceting t© Al 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
ideal Accommodations. Gutude Roome. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK = fom 


5 Breedeer, N.Y. Bowing BES 


Ports in the Baltic 


50 


TEMPLE Git IOURS 


Round the World 


in the Season 


Westbound Oct. 12, from San Francisco 


PRP PR RP 


A Six Months’ Tour on which 
you really see the world 
Four months of thrilling land travel—- 
11,000 miles —through the Orient’ 
3; 600 miles by motor though the 
Tropics 
Small escorted party 
First Class throughout 
Send for booklet 
“JAPAN IN AUTUMN 
The Coronation Festivals 
Tours sail in Aug. and Oct. 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLE Cif IOURS 


447-B Park Saunee Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, Washington 
San Francisco 


Wolcott Hotel 


3lst Street and 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Roem with Running Water 
(for one) . é . $2.00 - 2.56 
(fortwo) . 4 . 3.00-3.50 
Room with Private Bath 
(for one) . - .  3.00-3.50 
(for two) . . 4.00-5.00 
Parlor, Bedroom & Bail « 6.00 - 7.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


Hotel 


Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
MEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) . . . $3.00-4.00- 4.50 
(for two) . . .  4.00- 5.00 - 5.50 
Suites (2 rooms) .  6.00-7.00-8.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


To Hab 


By the New Luxurious 
Sister Ships 


CONTE GRANDE 
Aug. 4—Sept. 8—Oct. 13 


CONTE BIANCAMANO 
Aug. 25—Sept. 29—Nov. 3 


OTH these liners are the 

last word in ocean-going 

magnificence and _ offer 
the utmost in refinements to 
satisfy the discriminating 
tastes of that exclusive cli- 
entele which has learned to 
accept Lloyd Sabaudo serv- 
ice as the highest standard 
of Trans-Atlantic travel com- 
fort. 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE 


Say +3 State Street, New York 


| through the winter, 


Traveling the Primitive Highways of the World 


(Contimued from page 12) 


of sufficient dignity, and the impos- 
ing size is accentuated by magnificent 
trappings. As an advance guard of 
the Mogul armies, walked an ele- 
plant bearing a flag, and immediately 
behind came another animal carry- 
ing a richly embroidered howdah 
containing sacred relics. 


Horse transportation in Africa is 
restricted to the carrying of men 
of some wealth and dignity such as 
Hausa, Arab, and Fulah chiefs. Bits 
and bridles are cruelly designed, for 
custom has arranged that a recep- 
tion and salute shall be given by 
charging horsemen who pull in their 
mounts suddenly when riding at the 
gallop. Horses of Nigeria and 
Northern Cameroon are gaily capari- 
soned with colored leather and cloth 
work of Mandingo and Hausa origin. 
The zebra and ostrich are an oc- 
casional means of traction causing 
great interest, but their employment 
is little more than a curiosity. 

Transportation by 
been of interest to me since my 
boyhood When very young I visited 
the eastern end of the Black Sea 
and near Poti saw bullocks lassoed 
and thrown. Their feet were tied to 
a pole, the hoofs were pared, and I 
think rough shoes were fixed. Bul- 
lock wagons are common in South 
and East Africa, but far more pic- 
turesque is the family party from 
Kordofan mounted astride bullocks 
which are guided by a string through 
the nostrils. The African buffalo 
has never been domesticated, and the 
two main breeds of African cattle 
have been derived from some other 
source. The small humped cattle 
called “Zebu” are Indian, and the 
long-horned ox is like those shown 
in ancient Egyptian pictures. 


bullocks has 


In crossing China from south to 
north the journey lies over a net- 
work of rivers, canals, and lakes, 
so that the favorite method of travel 
is by boat, and perhaps by palanquin, 


carried by two or four coolies, over 
the intervening stages. Northern 


China is intersected by highways, and 
a journey is usually made in a two- 
wheeled springless cart drawn by two 
or three mules or horses. The 
camel is also used in certain sections. 
The uses of Asiatic and Arabian 
camels has ‘been so recently dealt 
with in TraAver that further accounts 
would be mere repetition. Twenty 
years ago large camel caravans could 
be seen within the walls of Pekin all 
but since the em- 
ployment of freight cars the camel 
has almost disappeared from the 
capital and its environment. 

When the traveler enters Tibet 
from Western China he soon real- 


izes the change in methods of trans- 
portation. Most of the traveling is 
done on horseback in regions where 
wheeled vehicles and sedan chairs 
are unknown. The Tibetan horse, 
probably derived from wild stock 
still plentiful in the northern pla- 
teaus of the country, is larger, sturd- 
ier, fleeter, and more enduring than 
the Chinese pony of Mongolian 
stock. The Tibetan horse has never 
been completely domesticated, stable 
feeding is unknown, and the trans- 
port animals are allowed several 
hours a day for grazing, while at 
night they remain in the open. 

Another animal indispensable for 
transportation in Tibet is the yak, 
a bovine species with long woolly 
hair covering its sides and flanks 
and hanging in long festoons to the 
hoofs. There are wild and domesti- 
cated breeds with numerous cross 
breeds. As a rule yak do not thrive 
below 8,000 feet and when wild they 
rarely wander below 14,000 feet in 
summer and 11,000 feet in winter. 
The yak will thrive at 19,000 feet, 
but at such high altitudes there may 
be high mortality from extreme cold 
in wind-swept regions. The tail of 
the yak is a magnificent bunch of 
silky hair four feet in length and 
over four feet in circumference. In 
the wild species the tail color is jet 
black speckled with silver; in the 
domesticated animals and cross breeds 
it is pure white or a beautiful shade 
of buff. 

Formerly yak tails were emblems 
of royalty all over Asia. They were 
imported from Tibet into India and 
traded from India to Rome in an- 
cient times. The foot of the yak is 
peculiarly adapted to climbing for 
there are two toes that enable the 
animal to cling to rough and rocky 
points. Behind these toes are parts 
of the hoof which do not usually 
touch the ground, though the animal 
makes them do so when traversing 
glaciers and steep slippery rocks. 

The behavior of primitive man 
towards animals has not been very 
creditable, though it is true that he 
has sacred animals which are well 
treated. Many travelers have often 
been painfully aware that they were 
having their vacation at the expense 
of some wornout creature, especially 
if their route lay in some parts of 
Northern Africa. The overloading 
and goading of small donkeys in the 
Sudan is enough to make any man 
flash out in just anger. For all 


globe trotters there is a humanitarian 
work to be done in looking after the 
interests of pack animals which are 
all too frequently overloaded, over- 
aged for work, underfed, or suffer- 
ing from saddle sores. 
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Hotel 
Martha Washing 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29E. 29th St. 30E. 30t 
NEW YORK CITY 


Room with Running Water — 
(for one) . . $2.00-2.50 
(for two) ... - 3.50° 


Room with Private Bath : 
(for one) . . 3.00-3.50 
(for two) . . 4.50-5.00. 


No Higher Rates 


Special Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


Try Us for Servic 


Last Minute Reservations}! 
WE SUCCEED 


WHERE OTHERS FAIL 


Trips to Europe, Havana, Bermuda and 
every port on the seven seag 
EMIL KISS TRAVEL BUR 


Bible House (Opp. Wamamaker’s) Stuyr. 6! 
Serving the Publie for Nearly 30 Y 


ASTROLOG 


Let me send you my little broc 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is 
and very illuminating. Horoscopes ca 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, ¥ 


SAVOY HOTE!] 


Pasco del Prado 26 
MADRID 


Strictly First Class 
American Bar - Grill Roo 


WT VORK DIREC 
= 


In 8-9 Days eal. " 

thru —— prina its in § 
qm: Germany and Continent. Gr: 4 
M. ce. Cripenelas 3.8. Stockholm S.S. Drottningl 


, Rates and Literature apply 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 [ee St., New York, or “nearest local 


Learn 
Rotosrapny 


jake money hol pictures. Prepare quickly 
Spare time. Also earn while you learn. No experi 
mecessary. New easy method. Nothing else a 
Send at once for free book, Opportunities in 
Photography, and full particulars. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 439-C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.§ 


LONDON BEST CLASS 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 


“WEST HOUSE” 
11, Warrington Cres: W. 9. 


(One Minute from Tube Stn.) 


Comfortable Hotel. Dance Room. Good {0 
Moderate tariff. 


Apply ‘‘Travel,”” 7 West 16th St., New Yor 


